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Pe] r 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
onal 

HE French Assembly commenced its Session on November 

30, but the President’s Message was not read till Thursday, the 
$rd inst. The Marshal tells the Deputies that no Foreign Power 
doubts his sincere desire to remain on friendly terms with all the 
Cabinets, that the harvest has been the largest yet known, that 
the Government has specially endeavoured to make the taxes yield 
all they can, and that fiseal laws intended to prevent frauds will 
be submitted to the Assembly. While travelling through some 
Departments of France, he had noticed “the desire that an 
organisation admitted by the Assembly to be indispensable 
should give to the Power created by the law of Novem- 
ber 20 the strength which it requires,” and he trusts that 
the Deputies will come to an agreement upon it; but if they 
do not, the Marshal is ‘‘only a means of social defence and 
national recovery.” He is “‘ not there to serve the aspirations of 
any party,” but ‘ will not desert the post in which the Assembly 
has placed him,” but ‘‘ occupy it until the last day with immutable 
firmness and scrupulous respect for law.” It is believed that the 
Message was originally much more peremptory, and that at 
present the Government do not hope for a majority on the 
Constitutional Laws. 


The Comte de Chambord has desired his friends not to vote 
for anything that may impede a Restoration, and it is understood 
that the Right, with part of the Right Centre, will therefore 
oppose the organisation of the Septennate. This renders the 
passing of any Constitutional Laws impossible, and ought to 
compel Marshal MacMahon and his Government to lean upon the 
Left Centre and Left; but they prefer, it is believed, to remain as 
they are, and go on administering affairs without a steady majority 
in the Legislature. ‘They conceive that no party is strong enough 
to carry its own programme, or force a dissolution, or depose the 
Marshal, and that they consequently have only to wait on. ‘This 
view is probably sound, but the policy founded on it leaves 
France without a Government, and exposed to all the risks 
which would attend the death or even the illness of an officer no 
longer young. France might be thrown into anarchy because a 
stout elderly. man had an apoplectic stroke. That situation can- 
not be regarded as a triumph of political skill, but it appears to 
be unavoidable. 





Slavery, as a legal institution to be enforced by Courts or police, 
has been abolished on the Gold Coast. On 8rd November, 
Governor Strahan called the native Chiefs of the Protectorate 
together, and after recapitulating the recent exertions and expen- 
diture of the Queen in their behalf, told them that in return she 
and her people expected that slavery should cease. ‘The Queen 
does not desire to take any of your people from you; those of 
them who like to work for and with and to assist you can remain 
with you. If they are happy, and continue to live with you on 
the same terms as now, no change will be forced upon you ; but 
any person who does not desire to live with you on those terms, 
can leave, and will not be compelled by any Court, British or 
native, to return to you.” The Governor added, that although 
when the Queen had spoken, their business was to obey, he 
would listen to any representations. The Chiefs, who had 
previously been consulted, yielded, but asked for a continuance 





of aright to keep the slaves who were not maltreated, and to 


' ves. Both requests were, in substance, refused, though 
explanations were given which the bulletin-writer has mis- 
understood. It is evidently, as we have shown elsewhere, the 
Indian anti-slavery scheme which has been adopted, and under 
that scheme no slave-owner need enfranchise his slaves, but if 
they disobey or depart, no official will restore them. Slavery, even 
of the voluntary kind, will probably disappear in a short time, as 
a slave who cannot be struck, or starved, or sold, or pawned, is 
a slave who has only to sit still to make himself a burdensome 
nuisance to his owner. 


Another great steamer has gone down, The ‘ La Plata,’ 969 tons, 
left Gravesend on the 26th ult., with 300 miles of telegraph cable 
on board, intended to renew part of the cable from Lisbon to 
Brazil. On the 29th she encountered in the Bay of Biscay a tre- 
mendous gale, which in a few hours raised the water till it broke 
into her in some way yet unexplained, put out the fires, and 
swamped the ship, which parted asunder with a noise “ like a thou- 
sand cannon,” and sank, with the captain and sixty men and pas- 
sengers still on board. Three boats had been launched, but only 
one got away, with twelve hands on board, no food except a Dutch 
cheese, and no drink except a bottle of gin. The boat, however, 
picked up three men still alive, and after twenty-three hours 
passed on that terrible sea, in a torture of thirst which made seve- 
ral of them delirious, the fifteen were rescued by the ‘ Gareloch,’ 
an emigrant vessel, from which they were transferred to the 
‘Antenor,’ of the Ocean Steamship Company, which brought 
them home. The captain, telegraph officers, and men all seem 
to have behaved splendidly. 


By a circular read in the Roman Catholic churches on Sunday 
evening last, Archbishop Manning explained to the faithful of his 
Church that as both the Immaculate Conception and the In- 
fallibility of the Pope had been defined by infallible authority, 
and the definitions properly published, all ‘‘ who openly refuse to 
believe the said doctrines,” yet ‘ persist, nevertheless, in calling 
themselves Catholics,” and “‘ give out that they go to confession 
and go to communion in the Catholic Church,” are deceiving the 
clergy by such practices, and “that in every such confession and 
communion they commit a sacrilege, to their own greater condem- 
nation.” That is, we suppose, a mild way of drawing the atten- 
tion of the priests to the fact that the anti-Infallibilists are out of 
communion with the Church, and cannot be absolved without 
retracting their disbelief and confessing their sin in persisting in 
such disbelief. Rome could hardly have done less in such a junc- 
ture. And the little that is done has a curious air of anxiety and 
hesitation about it. 


Bishop Clifford (of Clifton) also issued a pastoral on Sunday, 
which seems intended to find voice for those loyal Roman Catho- 
lies who are opposed to the reigning school of the Vatican. He 
begins by observing on the number of Roman Catholics who have 
served the State loyally since Emancipation, and who have practi- 
cally proved that to their ears civil allegiance represents a sacred 
duty. He then goes on to remark that all human actions are 
moral actions, but it by no means follows from that that they 
belong to the sphere of spiritual power. It is moral to pay 
taxes, but the Pope has no more power to assess taxes than 
he has to sit and deliver judgment in the Court of Queen's 
Bench. The relations between the temporal and the spiritual 
power are already fixed by him, and he has no more power to 
unfix them than to make right wrong or wrong right. He is in- 
fallible in defining doctrines of faith or morals, but for that very 
reason he can no more contradict himself than Euclid in his second 
book can prove the falsehood of a proposition in the first. Thatis 
an intelligible view enough,—if only the Popes had always held it. 
But what is to be said to definitions such as that cited by a writer 
in the new Maemillan from the Bull Unam Sanctam? Has not the 
Pope there defined expressly as a doctrine that he, as Pope, has 
absolute power over all civil rulers ?—and if so, how can any Pope 
have denied that he had that power, except by a collision of infalli- 
bilitiea,—which, as Euclid says, is absurd? Nevertheless, while 
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the Roman Catholic Church continues, Bishop Clifford’s school in 
it is, no doubt, the school which will lead to the least trouble with 


modern States. 


The Benchers of Gray’s Inn have disbarred Dr. Kenealy for 
publishing in a journal, which he is advertised on the face of the 
journal to edit, libellous statements about the Queen’s Judges. 
There can be no doubt that the insults poured upon some of the 
Judges in the Englishman have been outrageous, or that the 
Benchers have acted according to their rules in disbarring Dr. 
Kenealy, who has, as it were, tempted his fate, but we cannot help 
wishing that each Inn would transfer this power to a sworn sub- 
Committee possessing more of a judicial and less of an accidental 
character. We can imagine cases in which a barrister might be de- 
prived of his living, because his enemies outnumbered his friends, 
and the right of petitioning the Judges is in this case,—a very 
unusual one, no doubt—the right of petitioning the colleagues of 
the men alleged, and truly alleged, to have been insulted. Suppose 
anybody else had published the same insults, he could only have 
been tried. It is said the Benchers act like officers on a court- 
martial, but a court-martial is a sworn court, governed by most 
binding traditions, bound to act on evidence, and in most instances 
hearing that evidence in public. 


It is stated that Marshal Serrano intends himself to take the 
command against the Carlists, and that 20,000 men of the Reserves 
have been forwarded to the North. As Marshal Serrano is by 
no means the ablest of Spanish Generals, this would mean that he 
was unwilling to trust a large army to a competent subordinate, lest, 
when once victorious, the General should make a pronunciamiento 
on his own account, but we greatly question its accuracy. Most of 
these reports are put forward to amuse the public, which accuses 
the Government of wilfully protracting the war, whereas it is 
only delaying, in the hope of winning through a “ transaction,” 
instead of risking a battle which might involve the fate of all 
Spain. If the latest story is true, however, this policy cannot 
be continued long. The Treasury is in such a state, it is said, 
that the pay of the Civil Service has stopped entirely, and as the 
interest on the Debt is suspended and the Clerical Budget never 
paid, the entire resources of the State are devoted to the Army, 
which is too much occupied in the North to maintain order 
elsewhere. Eyen Spain cannot bear such a situation many 
months. 

The elections for the Municipality of Paris have ended in a 
triumph for the Radicals. Out of the 80 wards into which Paris 
is divided, 66 at least have returned Radicals, 63 of the candi- 
dates on M. Gambetta’s list in the Republique Frangaise having 
been successful, while three not on his list are known to be of 
very extreme opinions. There are only 12 Conservatives in 
all, and yet the vote was a heavy one. ‘The Councillors, 
however, though Radical, cannot fairly be described as Red, 
and they will, it is expected, be moderate in action, as 
the Government, with the strong garrison at its back 
and the state of siege still existing, would not hesitate to super- 
sede the elected body by a Municipal Commission. The late 
Council contained a majority of Republicans, but they did nothing 
violent, and established, at a heavy cost no doubt, an equilibrium 
in the budget of the city. Paris is now as heavily weighted in 
proportion as Great Britain—that is, it owes nearly ten years of its 
revenue—and taxation on its present lines can scarcely be pushed 
further. 


Mr. W. Rathbone has published a plan of local government 
which would, he thinks, remedy many evils and attract to it 
many superior men. He would divide the counties into convenient 
Districts, and in each district he would have a Council, to be 
elected, one-fifth by the magistrates, two-fifths by the ratepayers 
who elect guardians, and two-fifths by the householders at large. 
To this Council he would entrust all powers now exercised by 
any local Board, including the control of education, and he con- 
tends that it would make an excellent Municipality for all but the 
largest towns. We fear that unless the district is conterminous 
with the Parliamentary division of a county, it would never be 
sufficiently watched, and would require some strong check on its 
expenditure and taxation. We should prefer making the Magis- 
trates a second Court, with power of veto whenever a measure 
had not been carried by a two-thirds majority. Even then it 
would be necessary to restrict the power of getting into debt, 
which is going to be the temptation of our municipalities. ‘They 
can ‘ place” their bonds too easily. 


The Times’ Correspondent telegraphs from Calcutta that the 
man arrested in Gwalior is not the Nana, and that Scindiah has 





acknowledged his mistake. It is not known who thé man reall 
is,—probably a man who hoped to obtain help from Scindiah ps 
then raise the Marhattas, and who was baffled by Scindiah’s quick 


| 4 A 
fear for his own authority. 


Se 
| Vice-Admiral the Honourable Joseph Denman, who died on 
| Thursday week, was one of a family who have served England 
well in many different relations, and though he had for seyera} 
| years before his death been incapacitated by illness of a type 
| like that which closed the life of his father—the Chief Justicg 
| of England—formerly he had honourably distinguished himself 
| by very gallant efforts to put down that horrible traffic to 
| the extinction of which his father’s best legislative and legal 
| efforts had been directed,—the Slave Trade. When a young 
man of about thirty years of age, being the senior Naya] 
| Officer on the West Coast of Africa, he took upon himself 
| the responsibility of entering into a treaty with the natiye 
chiefs by virtue of which the whole of the slave factories were 
destroyed, the white offenders expelled, and the slaves, 900 in 
number, recovered, taken to Sierra Leone, and emancipated. In 
short, the late Admiral Denman was at once one of those gallant 
sailors whose spirit has made the British Navy great, and one of 
those Liberal philanthropists whose noble exertions have made 
England just. 











We were mistaken last week in thinking that the Danish 
clergy were appointed by the landlords. A resident in Den- 
mark tells us that when a vacancy occurs, the candidates 
send in their names to the Minister of Public Worship, who 
selects three, from among whom the King chooses the one to be 
appointed. The King, of course, usually chooses the first named, 
and the choice is therefore Ministerial. The Radicals desire 
to give the parishes influence in the selection of their clergy, to 
reduce the incomes of the pastors, and to secularise Church 
property. The Government is willing to transfer all Church 
property to the State, but its Bill for this purpose is considered 
by the Radicals too liberal in point of allowances to the 
pastors, and will be resisted. Our correspondent thinks that titles 
might be abolished in Denmark because they were in Norway, 
but that we have never questioned, our point being that the Nor- 
wegian method of preventing new creations and letting old ones 
die out is the only one that has ever proved successful. 


We are sorry to hear that the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Mackar- 
ness) inhibited Bishop Colenso from preaching in the City Church 
of Oxford last Sunday, so that the sermon he would have preached 
was read for him by the Rector, and a very excellent sermon it 
appears to have been. The clergyman who seems to have pro- 
cured this inhibition called Dr. Colenso a ‘‘deposed bishop and 
an excommunicated heretic,” but he did so in defiance of all law, 
for the ecclesiastical trial by which Dr. Colenso was said to be 
deposed had no validity, and was, moreover, so unjudicial, that 
Bishop Thirlwall went out of his way in one of his charges to 
condemn the proceeding. Bishop Mackarness has been always 
understood to be a moderate man, and he should reflect that the 
| State Church can scarcely last, if its Bishops throw stigmas in this 
| reckless way on other Bishops whom the Church has sent out, 
| and who have never been found guilty of any heresy or other 
| offence, except by a Court which had no jurisdiction, and by 
| virtue of a judgment passed upon principles which would equally 
condemn a large number of the best clergymen of our Church. 








The Dean of Westminster, with his usual gallantry, selected the 
Sunday on which this stigma had been cast on Dr. Colenso to 
pass upon him a very warm eculogium, in the pulpit of West- 
minster Abbey. After a hearty panegyric on two great Mis- 
sionaries, Bishop Patteson and Dr. Livingstone, the Dean went 
on :—* Such an one (if I may for a moment speak of one who in 
this respect stands in the foremost rank of living Missionaries) is 
| the South-African Bishop who, of all who have gone to that 
distant land, has given to it the fullest and largest share of his 
laborious life; who was among the first of the Colonial Bishops 
| to translate the Holy Scriptures into the native language of 
|} those whom he was sent out to instruct; who, by dealing with 
) his simple converts not as inferiors, but as companions and 
| fellow-Christians, had the grace to learn from them with a new 
| force some old truths, which, though sometimes pushed to ex- 
| cess, have since been, in principle, almost accepted at home ; 
| who stands conspicuous among the Missionaries of our time for 
|the noble self-forgetfulness with which he has sacrificed his 
dearest prospects, and severed valuable friendships cemented by 
the most trying circumstances, in order to vindicate the rights of 
‘a barbarian tribe, which (whether with or without ground, I do 


| 
| 
| 
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pr say,) he believed to have been unjustly treated through the 

isapprehension Or misjudgment of his fellow-colonists.” With 
He praise uttered in Westminster Abbey,—with his sermon 
read in the City Church of Oxford,—and occupying as he did, 
py the permission of the Master of Balliol, the pulpit of 
that college (where Dr. Mackarness has no jurisdiction) on 
the afternoon of the same Sunday, Dr. Colenso will hardly re- 
member that he was inhibited from preaching by the narrowness 
of the Bishop whose virtual excommunication will now be seen to 
be as ineffectual as it was unworthy. If Dean Stanley had been 
tried at the Cape by such a man as the late Bishop Gray, in all 
probability he, too, would have been condemned. Yet would 
Dr. Mackarness dream for a moment of inhibiting Dean Stanley ? 


Mr. Rodwell, Q.C., M.P. for Cambridgeshire, and in a very 
special sense the representative of the tenant-farmers of that 
county, has been making a somewhat embarrassed endeav- 
your to reconcile himself and his constituents to the 
Education law, in spite of the frankly-expressed dislike 
of it which he and they evidently feel. In a speech at 
Ixworth on Wednesday, he remarked that the hopes of those who 
had been sanguine enough to expect a great diminution of crime 
from the spread of education had not been verified by the results, 
for—so he stated—in the manufacturing districts where the 
Education Act had been carried out most completely, the magis- 
trates were constantly lamenting the extent of crime. <A 
lawyer should know better than to give such silly evidence as that. 
Mr. Rodwell might just as well remark that in towns people are 
always lamenting the badness and deficiency of the gas-light, and 
argue thereon that the progress of science has not had the effect 
that might have been expected in extending the arrangements for 
lighting our towns. Besides, the Education Act has been in force 
for exactly three years, and does Mr. Rodwell suppose that those 
who were children three years ago would in any case have already 
furnished a very large fore? of recruits to the ranks of convicted 
criminals ? However, the tenant-farmers hate the Education Act 
and the Agricultural Children’s Act, and approve the Government 
for lowering the standard in the workhouses, so Mr. Rodwell is 
obliged to talk a little nonsense; and as he goes on to recom- 
mend giving the Act fair-play, and to point out that educated 
children will earn enough when they are older to make up for the 
earnings which they lose by attending school, we suppose he may 
be forgiven for his little effort to cast suspicion on the Education 
policy. 


Mr. Reed (M.P. for Pembroke District), the former adviser of 
the Admiralty in relation to Naval construction, addressed his 
constituents at Tenby on Thursday in a curious speech, of which 
this sentence from it may be taken as the motto :—* His vote 


fon the county franchise] had been put forward among them as | 


a proof and example of extreme Radicalism on his part. He was 
not very anxious to repudiate this designation but he 
ventured to say that his views on this subject were pretty closely 
identical with those of the leading members of the present Con- 
servative Government, including Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby ; 
and that it was only the Tories of the hour, and not the Con- 
servatives of the near future, who viewed the county ratepaying 
franchise as a goal of Radicalism. It was much more likely to 
prove a milestone of Conservative legislation.” Mr. Reed went 
on to say that he had voted for household franchise in the 
counties, and hoped some day to see it pass; but for the 
present, he would not promise to vote for it again, for 
‘in politics timeliness was a great element.” In fact, Mr. 
Reed's speech was Liberal in the abstract, and Conservative 
im the concrete, and may be said to be timely in the sense of 
serving the time. The part of his speech on the Church was also 
curious, He appeared to condemn the Public Worship Regulation 
Act chiefly for giving the remedy against infractions of the 
Rubrics only to «declared members of the Church of England.” 
He thought this a new test inconsistent with a National Church. 
It looks rather as if Mr. Reed wishes to gain the support both of 
those who disliked the Bill for diminishing the comprchension of 
the Church, and of those who disliked it for not giving enough 
pening for complaint and litigation,—for not allowing Dissenters 
‘0 complain of the illegalities of the clergy. It was a speech to 
gather in votes from all parties. 


It is stated, but we hope not truly, that one of the Staff of the 
British Museum, a member of the Printed Book Department, Mr. 
Warren, when attacked some time ago by an illness which pointed 
‘o the bad ventilation of the room in which he was employed, 
took his physician, at that physician’s own request, into the room 


where he worked; and that on reporting to his superior this 
gentleman’s opinion that the air of the room was quite unfit to 
live in, he only got a reprimand from his chief. for introducing a 
medical man without express leave to do so. The story goes on to 
say that the evil was not remedied, and that Mr. Warren’s death, 
which has now occurred, is probably partly due to the unwhole- 
someness of the room in which he was compelled to work. If the 
story be not true, the Chief Librarian should at once expose its 
falsehood ; if it is true, there must be something very wrong about 
the government of the Library Department, and what is wrong 
ought at once to be set right. 


Mr. G. H. Davis, the Secretary to the Religious Tract Society, 
seems to think himself very ill-used by the Press in its remarks 
on the piracy of Miss Maury’s book, ‘The Memoirs of a Huguenot 
Family.” Mr. Davis states that the book has been known for 
forty years ; that it has been published in England for twenty 
years without objection, and that he was totally unaware that 
the American edition bore Miss Maury’s name on the title-page. 
He adds, that when American publishers reproduce English 
books “they act within their rights,” and he does not call 
them pirates. Well, we do. We are quite willing to 
believe that Mr. Davis and his committee alike acted in 
ignorance, and with no intention of wronging any individual, 
but still they knew perfectly well that the book was not 
theirs, and the fact that it was American gave them no rights to it 
whatever. The principle they appear to defend—we do not 
suppose that they will really defend it,—is bad enough in a pub- 
lisher, but worse in the mouth of a Society professing a religious 
object. They might just as well maintain that if a clerk stole 
their books they would have a moral right to steal his watch, a 
proposition which we presume they would repudiate with anger. 
The American does not lose his rights because Congress is not 
honest enough to admit the rights of Englishmen. 





The Academy of last week contains a paragraph on the question 
as to the reality of spontaneous combustion, recently discussed at 
the Société de Chirurgie de Paris, which concludes thus :— 
‘“« Again, after injection made into the veins of animals, as of dogs, 
| it was found impossible to effect their combustion.” Does this 
| mean that the veins of living dogs were injected by the Paris 
| doctors with great quantities of alcohol,—itself, we believe, a 
process of genuiue torture,—and that then, while still living, the 
effort was made to set them on fire, to try whether they were 
inflammable? We fear, from the known indifference of the 
French vivisectors to the sufferings they inflict, that that is 
| exactly what it means, though we hope it may not be so, And 
| we greatly fear that English science is rapidly becoming more and 
more indifferent to such cruelties, so long as they offer the 
| slightest hope of the minutest pathological discovery. We can, 
of course, distinguish between the motive of the cabman who, the 
| other day, roasted a rat alive, and the pathologist who tries to 
| set a living dog on fire,—supposing that was what was done,— 
| but the man who would do the latter from an almost empty scien- 
|tifie curiosity as to the possibility of spontancous combustion, 
would justly be regarded by the perpetrator of the former wicked- 
ness, as setting him a very good example of utter indifference to 
the agony he inflicted. We wish that our English contemporaries 
—especially when of so high calibre as the Academy—would not 
retail such experiments without even a word of condemnation. 
The scientific idea seems to be that a grain of possible knowledge 
is cheaply bought by any number of agonising animal martyrdoms. 


Nothing is more grotesque than the fancy some Biblical 
students have for identifying modern nations with the “ lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel.” Mr. Edward Hine seems to have tried to per- 
suade the people of Woolwich last Tuesday that the English repre- 
sent these lost ‘Ten Tribes,—a proposition which he appears to have 
supported by arguments even odder than the conclusion, such as 
phrases in our Prayer-book, and features in the structure of Eng- 
lish Churches. It is a harmless form of superstition, this, to revel 
| in the illusion that we may be descended from Reuben, or Dan, 
| or more appropriately perhaps, Issachar, the ‘* strong ass crouching 
between two burdens,”—but for people to regard it, as they 
certainly do, as an elevating and pious sort of exercise, to find 
excuses for connecting their history, by imaginary links, with 
that of the Bible, is as strange a caprice of idolatry as Mr. 
Disracli’s fancy that the mountains of Arabia in some sense exhale 
inspiration. After all we say against Ritualism, the love of touch- 
ing sacred things with one organ or another is always breaking 
out, even in the bitterest anti-Ritualists. 








Consols were on Friday 913-914. 
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The continuance of the personal Septennate without insti 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. tutions seems, therefore, to. be inevitable, or rather would 
seem were Marshal MacMahon immortal, or the government 
THE MARSHAL-PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. in dispute any other than that of France. But the Marsha} 
IIE Message of Marshal MacMahon to the Assembly, the | }8 20t only not immortal, but he is an old soldier who has been 
letter of the Comte de Chambord to his friends, and the | Severely wounded, and he is liable, like everybody else, to falf 
attitude of the Republican party combine to produce the same suddenly sick. His serious illness, if it lasted only for a few 


conviction in dispassionate minds,—a conviction that only two days, might change the whole attitude of parties in the 
Assembly, might paralyse his Government, might compel the 


alternatives are before the French Representatives. They can J n Z 
go on quarrelling as they have hitherto done, in which case the Conservatives to vote organic laws, or might enable the Left t 
Septennate will go on as a provisional government dependent insist, as the price of their abstinence from disorder, on the 
upon one man’s life, or they can agree to the Dissolution which definitive proclamation of the Republic. No plan which an 

alone can create a solid working majority. No other alterna- | Party has at present the power to carry out can obviate this 
tive is before them while the Marshal retains his hold upon the risk, which is inherent in the very existence of the Septennate, 
Army. He originally intended, we believe, to ask in the most | ®S 38 also this other,—that Marshal MacMahon may totally 
pressing manner for laws “ constituting” his powers,—that change his mind. He is, no doubt, a tenacious person, who can 
is, for laws creating a Second Chamber, regulating the adhere very strongly to an idea, and the idea of the Septennate 
transmission of the Presidency in the event of death, has taken a deep hold upon his mind; but he is not a vain man, 
and providing for the dissolution and re-election of the and though solid, is not like the Comte de Chambord absolutely 
Assembly, but his plan was interrupted by a new incident. impenetrable to new facts. Men as tenacious as he. have 
The Comte de Chambord perceived that an organised Septen- changed their minds before now, and if any argunent, or new, 
nate might prove a fatal obstacle to his hopes, and forwarded fact, or national emotion induced him to think the’ Republic 
to a trustworthy Legitimist a letter which his friends accepted inevitable, there is nothing in his position which binds him not 
as an instruction to resist any such proposal. This letter to become in fact what he already is in name,—President 
determined from fifty to eighty Deputies to vote against of the Republic. Subject to these two risks, however, and 
the Constitutional Bills, and at first seemed likely to that other and greatest disturber of calculations, the fact that 
break up the Marshal’s Cabinet, which contains at least Prance is France, that is, a country where the only thing certain 
two avowed partisans of the White Flag. The Marshal, 
however, who is well aware of the difficulty of selecting a 
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least another Session. 


Cities tints dei fal nar¢hy,.contrived for| There is no especial reason that we see why either Frenchmen” 
Ln : or Heong g his Message;—till the | or Republicans should regret this protracted delay in arriving at. 


a permanent political arrangement. The delay is unfair to France, ° ~ 


the time to-a 
Soir attributed a fire in the chimney of the Presidency to the 
burning of so many rejected rough drafts—and on Thursday, the 
5rd inst., despatched to the House a very moderate document 
indeed, In it the President informs the Deputies that the country 
greatly desires the organisation which shall give to the Sep- 
tennate the strength that it requires, and hopes that they will 
come to an agreement, but adds ‘most significantly that he did 
not take power to serve the aspirations of any party, that he 
is simply “a means of social defence and national recovery,” 
that he shall invite the men of all parties to assist him, 
and that nothing shall discourage him from accomplishing: his 
task, Till November 20, 1880, he will occupy his -post with 
*‘ immutable firmness and scrupulous respect for law.” 
There can be no mistaking the meaning of these sentences, 
and little doubt as to the effect they will have upon the action 
of the Assembly, which they, in fact, reduce teniporarily to 
powerlessness. The Marshal, whether he will or will not 
obey a vote’ which establishes a form of Government, while 
leaving him in possession of his authority, refuses to aid 
any party, and without his aid no party in the present 
Assembly is strong enough to realise its desires. The Govern- 
ment is not strong enough, for without, the aid of the Legiti- 
mists the Cabinet cannot hope to carry the. Constitutional 
Laws it has devised, one of which at all events will be resisted 
by all fractions of the Left. The Legitimists are not strgng 
enough, for until their King abandons his resolution as to the 
White Flag they have no support within the Chamber and could 
not reckon on the obedience of the Army. The Orleanists are not 
strong enough, for they are paralysed by the adherence of their 
chiefs to the principles of the Fusion; and the Republicans are . 2 ; oat 
not strong enough, for ‘unless some fraction joins them, they do| and therefore -for the first time -in‘the history of France -: 
not possess a majority in the Chamber sufficient to ges its | Time fight Yor the Republic. ; ioe 
will upon a reluctant Executive. The Assembly therefore 








which is in the meantime represented by Deputies who do not re- 
flect her opinions, yet claim the sovereignty because they do, but. 
it is not of necessity injurious either to France or to the Repub. 
lican cause. Order is maintained, and while order is. main- 
tained, France, with her climate, her fertility, her industrious 
people, must almost unconsciously repair the: ravages of war, 
and become daily more competent to bear her heavy burden of 
taxation. Her Deputies misrepresent lier, but:her electors are 
yearly becoming more accustomed to the free usé of ‘their’. 
functions. Her Press is not free, but her public debates are, °’ 





villages, where Government suppresses journal after journal, 
only to increase the circulation of those journals. of ‘the great 
cities which cannot be suppressed, Her bureaucracy is oppres-.". 
sive, but the first effect of their oppressiveness, as Mr. Hodp- _ 
son Pratt explains in another column to-day, is. to deepen. 


tions, and for that personal liberty of action which .hitherto’ 
has been. denied them by every Government - alike; The 


strange capacity for adherence to arrangements . which. 
have been tested, and if the Republic: which, be it: remem- 


continuance may be placed in the French mind ‘as much - 
above discussion as the continuance of the Code Napoléon, °, 
of the law of distributions after death, or of | the’ equality.” 
of all men before the legal tribunals. There is no’ chance” 
that the popular feeling mdnifested in the Municipal. eleg- 





must either go’on as before,—that is, settle from day to THE OFFICIAL. PRESSURE IN ARNIM CASE. 
T is more like old times to read Prince Bismarek’s frank and, * 


day everything it can except the permanent form of Gov- 
ernment, or it must, by dissolving itsélf, allow the country 
to send up. a Constituent body with a majority -strong 
enough to act. There is, we fear, very little chance that} on Alsace-Lorraine and its deliberative Assembly. 
it will adopt this, the manlier and honester alternative. 
The Marshal, who is intent on preserving all his power, 
not so much from ambition as from a conviction that he 
is necessary to the State, is afraid that the next Assembly 
will be less tractable than the present one, and will therefore 


not lend the weighty aid of his support to any immediate pro- their” 
ject of dissolution. The majority which has hitherto-existed is | wishes, and such statements only lead to all sorts of false positions” 
afraid that its own members would lose their seats, and that and irritating disappointments, which are rendered impossible 
the constituencies would return a Radical Assembly ; while | by. keeping steadily before the minds of the inhabitants thay 

the Left, which is sincerely in favour of dissolution, is unable | they are not to have their own way at all, except so far a8. 
to secure it without much help,—help sufficient not only to} that is consistent with the’ interests of the Empire to which. 
obtain a majority, but to overcome the resistance of a few/ they are annexed. In all this matter, we lave the firm, frank, 


Deputies within its own ranks who are reluctant, from personal | imperious statesman who made 
reasona, to face the risks of a general election. 


from his point of view, thoroughly statesmanlike speeches. 


| please, is prudent ‘as well as frank. It is a very needless. piece , 
of weakness in such’ cases to affect that it is im the interest 














is the unforeseen, the personal Septennate will go on for at. 


and the habit of discussion is spreading into the - remotest © 


of the conquered provinces that the conqueror thwarts their’ - 
’ 










. 


the desire of the people for really Republicin’ institu ..- 
Frencli people, supposed to be so fickle, has im’ it a.” 


bered, is in existence, can but last and maintain order, its ‘3 


tions will become less deep before it has been. gratified; 


The undis-.: +” 
guised and even eager announcement that Alsace-Lorraine was +: 
conquered in the interests of Germany, and must-be governed - 
‘in the interests of Germany, let the inhabitants feel as’ they.’ 


Germany showing the very quali- 
ties by which he made Germany,—showing, indeed, the same a 
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alities which are very cleverly reflected, if not personally 
iJlustrated, in some of the characteristic phrases attributed to 
the Prince in Mr. J ulius Lang’s * Revolution von oben. When, 
for instance, he makes Count Bismarck suggest to the Bavarian 
Minister Von der Pfordten before the war of 1866, that the 
beautiful region of ‘ Gastein’ is a ‘Paradise lost” at present 
to Bavaria, but a ‘ Paradise lost’ which may be ‘ regained’ if 
Bavaria will only side with Prussia against Austria, and when 
he makes the great Minister point out to the Bavarian Premier 
the defencelessness of the present frontier against Austria,— 
‘Your fortresses are old, weather-beaten milestones and rail- 
way watchmen’s cottages; it is lucky for you the people 
in Vienna never are prompted by ambitious longings 
to extend their frontiers, revengeful fancies, or indeed 
any great political ideas whatsoever, for what would become 
of Bavaria, if they were ?’—we see the very qualities which 


q u 


| barrister, he appealed to a higher Court against such an inter- 
| pretation of the law, the lower Court sent him word that 
it could not allow its action to be delayed by such an ap- 
‘peal. On this the Correspondent very rightly appealed to 
Lord Odo Russell for the protection of the British Embassy, 
whereupon within forty-eight hours the persecuted journalist 
received notice that the summons was cancelled. But if ever 
‘an illegitimate screw was turned on to worm out a little more 
information against an official in disgrace it was in this case 
| against Count Arnim. 

But this is only the last and worst symptom of a system 
/which has long been going on in Berlin for the deliberate 


|poisoning of the German and European mind through the 


/home and foreign Press on the Arnim Case. Of course we 
| do not for a moment attribute the initiative in all these petty 


‘efforts to Prince Bismarck himself. But it is known that he 


spoke in the Prime Minister of the first comparatively | is straining every nerve to crush Count Arnim, and the whole 


humble days of his régime, when he declared that what 
Germany wanted, to make her great, was not fine talk and 
sentiment, but expenditure of blood and iron. No Minister 
has ever faced the blank, physical conditions either of national 
greatness or of diplomatic success with so unshrinking an eye 
as Prince Bismarck, The nastier the facts, the more steady 
his gaze upon them. He seems to handle things rather than 
words in his speeches on policy. For him, as for Luther, 
though in so different a region of thought, words appear to 
have “ hands and feet” and motions of their own. He lives in 
no world of shadows. Indeed, the seeming shadows—the ideas 
that have no physical foree behind them—have for him no 
real existence, and hence his chief weakness. He has something 
like a coarse contempt for the shades of feeling which bind 
other men, and deals with personal rivals as he deals with 
political enemies, on the mere law of the mailed hand. Strike 
hard, and strike with all available weapons, is usually a good 
policy in war; but if adopted in the rivalries of political life, 
it indicates a sort of overbearingness, a loss of self-restraint, 
which is very apt to be the beginning of the end. 

It seems to us that the efforts now made to crush Count 
Arnim by the straining of every conceivable political agency 
are unmistakable signs of this growing overbearingness of 
Prince Bismarck’s. Unscrupulousness towards a national 
enemy is not admirable, but it has often been the characteristic 
of great statesmen, who make of their country a more than 
second self. But the complete want of magnanimity towards a 
personal foe,—and Count Arnim is that mainly, for even 
if he has served his king or country badly, which is not yet 
shown, he certainly has never imperilled them,—is not charac- 
teristic of any greatness, though often, no doubt, of a will 
once grand in its imperiousness, but now indulging its vin- 
dictiveness against a rival, till it even becomes mean. 
No one can watch the development of the Arnim affair with- 
out being convinced that every nerve is strained, at the instance 
of some one or other, to crush that probably erring and rash, 
but certainly very unfortunate nobleman. The admirably 
moderate account by the Daily Telegraph’s Correspondent at 
Berlin, in the paper of Tuesday last, of the threats and the 
pressure put upon him to make him reveal the origin of a 
statement confessedly attributed by the authorities to the Arnim 
family, is the last and most signal proof of the official intensity 
given to the attempt to crush him. What would the English 
Press say if the Home Office threatened a German Correspon- 
dent, (say) of the National Zeitung, with fine and imprisonment, 
because he would not reveal his authority for a telegraphic 
Statement which appeared to attribute to our Government 
an animus against a disgraced diplomatic agent about to 
be put on his trial? A Daily Telegraph Correspondent had 
telegraphed home that the Commissioners despatched to Paris 
to inquire into the conduct of Count Arnim while in Paris, 
MM. Pescatore and Tessendorf, had attended at the Foreign 
Office before leaving Berlin for Paris. The Government pro- 
fessed to feel aggrieved at this telegram, but it came out in 
the diseussion that they thought no one could have been the 
authors of it but the Arnim family, and that what they really 
cared for was, not to punish the sender of the telegram, but to 
extract fresh evidence against Count Arnim. And that, no 
doubt, was the true drift of the whole business. The Daily 
Telegraph Correspondent himself was treated in the most 
courteous fashion, but apparently pressed and cajoled by every 
conceivable argument, some persuasive, some, alarming, to re- 
veal the source of his information. He very steadily and 
honourably declined to do so, and was then summoned before 
the tribunal, and told he would be fined and imprisoned for 


refusing; and moreover, when, on the advice of a German 





power of the Press Bureau has consequently been exerted to 
impress on the mind of Germany and the mind of Europe the 
heinousness of Count Arnim’s guilt. The very official-minded 
Berlin Correspondent of the 7Z%mes—so official, for instance, 
that he telegraphed to us in what sense the rebuke administered 
in the speech from the Throne to the accusers of Prussia, was 
to be understood,—has now become, of course quite unintention- 
ally and involuntarily, but not the less completely, the instru- 
ment of putting the English papers on a totally false scent in this 
matter, and of convincing us that we ought to attribute to Count 
Arnim, by his friend’s implied confession, before the trial comes 
off, the very crime which it is the object of the prosecution to 
prove,—a crime, moreover, the gravity or worthlessness of the 
evidence for which, if the trial should be secret and the judg- 
ment adverse, we shall never know. In the 7Zimes’ Cor- 
respondent's Berlin letter of the 17th November will be found 
a most carefully arranged piece of evidence to prove that the 
“ Memorandum” by Count Arnim as to the danger of the 
Papal policy and the need of resisting it, published in the Vienna 
Presse about eight months ago,—and the publication of which 
led to all that has followed,—was an official document, which 
the Count had no right to publish at all, and was, moreover, 
sent by him to the paper which published it. Every one in 
Germany who knows anything about the matter,—we do not 
include the Zimes’ Correspondent, who obviously was not mis- 
leading, but misled, among that number,—knows perfectly that 
this Memorandum was a private and unoflicial paper, which 
disclosed no political secret. It was written in June, 1870, 
during the sitting of the Vatican Council, and was sent with 
a letter of the Count’s to a bishop of the Anti-infallibilist 
party, as representing his (Count Arnim’s) views of the grave 
political results which the violence of the Papal party was 
likely to produce. It was not a document of the Embassy, 
and touched no ministerial question at all. Count Arnim 
probably did not wish to see it published while he was 
still in the service of the great Chancellor, for many 
reasons, one very important one being that it would 
irritate the Chancellor, as it did irritate him, for the world 
to see how much more anti-Papal Count Arnim at that 
time was than Prince Bismarck. But as soon as Arnim found 
himself thrown over by the Prince, and contemplated a poli- 
tical career which one day might have brought him into com- 
petition with the Prince, he may very well have been far from 
reluctant to see this private and completely unofficial evidence 
of his foresight published. It was not, we believe, sent by him 
to the Vienna Presse, but many copies were taken of it during 
the Council, and so soon as it was known that Count Arnim 
was dismissed, some one of these copies found its way into 
print. And with it, and the letter containing it, was also 
published a private letter to Dr. Dillinger, written six months 





earlier, at the very opening of the Vatican Council,—#.e., in 
January, 1870, to something of the same effect. No sooner 
had these documents appeared last April, than, as our readers 
will remember, Prince Bismarck replied to them by pub- 











lishing an official despatch of Count Arnim’s written in 
the year before the Council met,—in May, 1869,—in which 
Arnim rather pooh-poohed the risk of any political danger 
to arise from declaring the Pope infallible, spoke lightly of 
Dr. Déllinger, whom he did not become acquainted with till 
some months later, and insisted that the only serious peril 
to be apprehended was from the attaching of any dogmatic 
authority to the Syllabus. This despatch was published, no 
doubt, partly to diminish Count Arnim’s weight with the 
public by showing that he had at one time underrated the 
danger of proclaiming Infallibility, and partly to make bitter- 





ness between him and Dillinger, who was at that time spoken 
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lightly of by him. Of course, on this publication, Count|the slaves were, of course, captives taken in man-huntj 

Arnim immediately wrote to Dr. Déllinger to say that when | raids, and with this part of the subject it was comparative] 
he drew up this despatch he was not personally acquainted | easy to deal. If the Queen has any rights over the territo : 
with him, and it is Dr. Déllinger’s reply to this letter which | at all, she has the right of prohibiting private war, and the 
the Times’ Correspondent, obviously involuntarily and under | Colonial Office could therefore without hesitation make kid. 


more astute guidance, so manipulates, as to make the Eng- 
lish public infer that his “ Memorandum” published in the 
Vienna Presse was both an official document, taken from the 


archives of the Roman Embassy, and was published at Count | the Protected districts. 
Dr. Déllinger states that he had | were hosts of slaves who were or had been the sons, or descend. 


Arnim’s own invitation. 
availed himself of Count Arnim’s permission to publish his 
letter chiefly because it contained “ a passage which proved the 
authenticity of the Memorandum” (¢.e., the Memorandum 
of 17th June, 1870, then only just published),—and be- 
cause he thought that Memorandum a highly statesman- 
like document. And the Zimes’ Correspondent remarks on 
this, that the chief interest of the letter is the evidence 
it affords that ‘ Count Arnim authorised the publication of the 
Memorandum,” as if this publication were one of the crimes 
attributed to him by the Foreign Office in relation to the 
missing despatches,—the fact being, as everybody knows, that 
though the publication of this private Memorandum was very 
irritating to Prince Bismarck, since it showed that Count 
Arnim was then much more disposed to fight the Vatican than 
he,—no one ever pretended that it was an official document, or 
that the proof of Count Arnim’s authorisation for its publica- 
tion, even if Dr. Déllinger’s letter afforded such proof (which 
it did not), would implicate him in the least as an unfaithful 
official The ignorance of the Times’ Correspondent, and 
evidence, indeed, that he was the instrument of some more 
astute inspiration, is comes out also in his statement that Count 
Arnim’s despatch, published by Bismarck’s order, depreciating 


the danger of the dogma of Infallibility, was written “a few | 


months afte the Memorandum,” instead of thirteen months 
sooner, a blunder tending to suggest that even after Count 
Arnim had come to fear the political results of the Vatican 
Council, he went back again and made light of those results, 
But the real virus of the 7Zimes’ letter, a virus certainly not 
infused by its writer, was the elaborate way in which it led 
all casual readers to believe that Dr. Déllinger had furnished 
ample evidence that Arnim had betrayed to the Press an 
official document,—the very crime of which he is accused at 
Berlin, though Dr. Ddllinger’s letter is precisely as irrele- 
vant to the charge, as if it had been written half a 
century ago. 

The truth is becoming more and more evident that the sub- 
officials of the German Bureaucracy at Berlin are straining 
every nerve to obtain evidence against Count Arnim, and what 
is even worse, to convince the whole Press of Europe that that 
evidence is already not merely in existence, but public, and 
virtually confirmed by Count Arnim’s own friends. This seems 
to us, we confess, a sign of no insignificant importance that the 
great statesman who has made Germany is losing the equa- 
nimity as well as the wisdom by which he made it. The vin- 
dictiveness of the official feud with Count Arnim could hardly 
be what it is, without very stringent orders from head-quarters. 
For ourselves, we care no more for Count Arnim than we care 
for any man in misfortune who is at once sick unto death and 
overpowered by a host of foes. But we do regret to see a really 
great statesman condescending to such a‘ persecution; and 
we regret still more to see the ignorance of the English Press 
made the instrument of spreading against the accused man 
the false and most damaging impression that Dr. Déllinger has 
virtually proved his guilt, The Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph deserves great honour, not only for the firmness, but 
for the clearness of head which foiled a similar effort to turn 
him to the same account. 





SLAVERY ON THE GOLD COAST. 


HE Government deserves great credit for the way in which 

it has dealt with the very difficult and complicated pro- 

blem of Slavery on the West African Coast. It was, of course, 
essential that if the Queen assumed any sort of power over the 
Protected tribes—and that assumption was involved in any 
form of Protectorate—the institution must cease, but the best 
method of extinguishing it swiftly was open to more than the 
usual doubt. - Slavery on this Coast had, in great part, a 
strange, and as far as we know, an entirely exceptional origin, 
was, in fact, the result of a logical adherence to the old Roman 
view of the patria potestas, and had become mixed with the 
innermost fabric of society, with the marriage law, with the 
law of parent and child, and with the law of debt. Some of 


| 


| 











napping or the importation of slaves a grave and punishable 
offence,—an arrangement all the more easy because every im. 
portation must reduce the value of the existing number within 
Besides the captives, however, there 


ants, or tribesmen of the Chiefs and headmen, who regard their 
own sons as slaves, and claim universally the power to sel] 
them into captivity, to pawn them, and to use their labour 
for their own profit. Children are slaves, wives are slaves, 
servants are slaves, debtors are slaves. So general was this 
right, that it was impossible, even to experienced observers, to 
make out where slavery began and ended; whether anybody 
was really free, or whether any scheme of compensation could 
be devised which would not involve either insuperable diff. 
culties or gross and indefensible plunder of the taxpayers. It 
seemed most impolitic to decree abolition in a moment, and so 
run the risk of dissolving society altogether, and yet quite 
impossible to expect rapid improvement in the territory, if 
slavery were left to drag on for another generation. There 
was no precedent for such a state of society, and no evidence 
as to what the result of modifying it might be, no guide except 
the general certainty that mankind always adapts itself to the 
inevitable. Under these circumstances, the Secretary of State 
appears to have adopted a bold but moderate resolution, the 
root-principle of which was to inform the Slave-owners that 
the Sovereign who had just protected them from the loss of 
all they possessed, including their personal liberty, who had 
saved them from the Ashantees by the expenditure of English 
treasure, required as her reward that a castom abhorrent to 
herself and to her people should be at once surrendered, 
The recompense of Britain for the Ashantee War must 
be the extinction of Slavery in the territory she had 
defended. The demand was placed by Colonel Strahan, 
the new Governor, who had gained his experience in 


| Lagos, before the leading Chiefs, and they were found 


much less disinclined to the concession than was at first 
expected, were, in fact, perfectly willing to acknowledge 
the righteousness of the demand. They gave an informal 
assent to the general principle, and the details were very 
speedily arranged. There exists among the official records of 
the Indian Government an Act by which the wisest, coolest, 
and most humane of all Indian Viceroys had, without fuss, or 
resistance, or any disorganisation of society, silently and 
finally put an end to the existence of Slavery in India. This 
Act, which changed at a blow the position of millions of 
people, yet never, that we know of, was so much as mentioned 
or noticed by any organ of the British public, decreed that 
from a certain date no Court, magistrate, officer of justice, 
policeman, or other person, native or European, in the service 
of the East India Company, should, in his official capacity, 
recognise the institution of slavery or the existence of a slave. 
That was all, and that was sufficient. Slavery was not 
abolished, slave-holding was not prohibited, slave-dealing was 
not punished, but every slave could appeal against his master 
if he chose, and in a few months, without notice, without 
rioting, without discontent, the institution of slavery was 
found to have melted away. It was resolved, as 
appears from Governor Strahan’s speech of November 3, 
to employ this splendid weapon, and in a grand Coun- 
cil of the Chiefs, the Governor, already sure of support, 
explained Her Majesty’s will. With great judgment, he in- 
formed his audience that the measure came, as it were, from 
above; that the Queen who had saved them had decided to 
emancipate, and that they had only to hear and obey, but 
that he would listen to any representations which, after free 
deliberation without his presence, they might wish to make, 
The Chiefs held their council, but made but few difficulties, 
and these were substantially upon one point. They seem for a 
moment to have been under the impression that their house- 
holds might be broken up by the sudden and forcible enfran- 
chisement of their domestics, but upon this they were speedily 
reassured by an explanation which, there is reason to believe, 
was not thoroughly understood by the compiler of the tele- 
graphic bulletin. The Governor did not, we may take it as 
certain, after issuing the Queen’s commands, assent to any 
compromise of their meaning. The Bentinck Act does not 
attack society, but only crimes against society. If a slave 
likes to remain with his owner—and in a rude state of 
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rant of distinctions of colour, thousands of slaves 
feeling as if they were children of the house, and 
at least as well treated—there is no law to prevent him, the 
Law noticing his position only when he complains or flies. 
The Governor, therefore, pointed out to the Chiefs that upon 
this subject they had nothing to dread unless they maltreated 


will remain, 


their people, that in fact they might retain them by any | 


means they liked short of using force, and his audience ex- 
pressed their content,—which, we may add, is probably quite 
real, The Chiefs were aware months ago that this change 
was inevitable, they did not fear universal abandonment if the 
slaves were let alone, and owing to Lord Carnarvon’s wise 
promptitude in acting before prosperity had given high market 
value to slave-labour, they were not conscious of any severe or 
immediate pecuniary loss. Indeed, as they retain their tribal 
authority, the loss will be very trifling; and what loss occurs 
will be very gradual, and much easier to bear than any tax 
levied for compensation. 

There remained one curious puzzle—the system of pawning 
sons or slaves—a system of long growth upon the Coast, and 
which, as we understand it, was a compound of slavery and of 
the well-understood plan of giving hostages for good faith. If 
a man owed money on the Coast, he gave a son, or a relative, 
or a dependent in the household, or if the amount were small, a 
slave, as security for the debt. As he very seldom paid the 
money, and as interest accumulated at the extravagant rate 
common in all such countries and among such people, the 
pawn was really a slave for life, with the difference that he 
could not apparently be transferred or claimed once for all in 
full property. The Chiefs seem not to have seen their way to 
any other security, and the compromise at last arrived at is 
scarcely intelligible in the telegram. It would appear, how- 
ever, probable that the owners accepted an obligation on the 
part of the debtor to pay the original debt as sufficient, and as 
of course future pawning is prohibited, like future sale, and an 
owner can use no violence, and a Court can take no cognisance 
of slavery, pawning is reduced to little more than this,—that 
the pawn remains as long as he pleases as a sort of mortgage- 
deed, a visible proof that money is actually owing to his 
house. 

The working of this grand revolution will depend, of course, 
in some measure on the language of the laws in which the de- 
cisions of the Palaver are ultimately embodied, but there is 
evidently no ground for fear on that score. The Gold Coast is 
not a free territory ; Governor Strahan’s whole conduct shows 
that he is in earnest ; and Lord Carnarvon, apart from his re- 
peatedly-expressed detestation of the system, as opposed to every 
principle of morality, is not the statesman to allow the Queen’s 
word to be pledged as it was pledged by Colonel Strahan, 
in vain, The very haughtiness of the Governor’s language—a 
haughtiness intended to impress his audience with a conviction 
of the immutability of his policy—is a guarantee to the slave 
that in no case will the pledge which that language conveyed 
be consciously violated or withdrawn. It will be some time before 
he knows his rights, some time more before he uses them ; but the 
slavery of many by few can only be enforced by law; an un- 
willing slave, who cannot be sold, or pledged, or tortured, or 
starved, is a very useless piece of property ; and unless human 
nature on the Gold Coast is unlike human nature everywhere 
else, Lord Carnarvon has succeeded, in most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, in removing a stain from the British name. There 
is now no place within the British dominions, in any part of the 
world, where any man, of any colour or race, is not, unless 
bound by voluntary contract, free to wander at his own will. 
To have secured that result without bloodshed, without com- 
pulsion, with the consent of slaveowners, and without oppression 
of the taxpayer, is a triumph of administrative skill. 


POLITICAL NON-SEQUITURS. 


\\ 


the Revenue, instead of falling short of the estimate 


by about a million sterling, as even moderate calculations | 
made out two months ago that it was likely to do, would well | 


Justify, and probably exceed, his Budget figure, he was no 


a] . . . 
doubt aware that he was making a great point with the | 


English people in favour of his Government, though the Budget 
would, in fact, have remained quite as moderate and as well 
justified, even though a failure instead of a great success in 
the harvests of England and of Europeshad turned the decline 
of revenue which appeared fairly to have set in last Septem- 


ber into a serious deficit, in place of the surplus which the | 


revival of prosperity is sure to bring. The logic of 


THEN Sir Stafford Northcote stated the other day that | 


| political life is, in fact, an extremely rude logic. There 
(can be no doubt that all Governments are apt to get 
quite as much discredit for their misfortunes as they ever 
get for their sins,—probably much more. At the present 
'moment, many shrewd Americans think that the failure of 
| the Republican party in the United States is quite as much 
| due to the depression of trade there, and the rather formidable 
| prospect for the ensuing winter, as to any articulate grievance 
which they can lay at the doors of the ruling party. This would be 
reasonable and just enough, if the American people were, we 
ill not say desirous, but even not unwilling, for a trial 
|of the policy of Free Trade. In that case they might 
| very legitimately say to the Government, ‘ We looked to you 
to guide us; we would have accepted Free Trade if you had 
counselled us to accept it, but you have never done so; now 
| we find for ourselves that we are suffering at once from all 
| the misfortunes of a great destruction of capital in the war, 
a variable and depreciated paper currency, and from a most 
grievous pressure on the springs of commerce, and we 
|aceuse you of not having counselled a policy which would 
greatly have diminished that pressure.’ But in point of fact, 
had the Republican Administration been ever so much con- 
vineed of the good policy of Free Trade, which of course it was 
not, nothing would have induced the American electors, a great 
majority of whom are, on the subject of Protection, still * in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,” to restore to 
power a party which advised Free Trade; so that com- 
plaining of the Government because it has not prevented 
a great decline of prosperity,—the only conceivable means 
by which it could have prevented that decline being 
the initiation of a policy which the American people strongly 
condemn,—is the merest caprice of dissatisfied minds. Not the 
less, however, does it seem most likely that the real source of 
a great deal of the anger is the hardship of the times ; indeed, 
it is a great law of political life that all Governments, except 
in very rare cases, expiate calamities which they did not 
cause and could not have prevented. As Mr. Gladstone's 
Government incurred a great deal of odium for the loss of the 
‘Captain,’ which would almost certainly have happened, or at 
any rate have failed to happen only through some mere lucky 
accident, if the Admiralty had been ruled by Conservatives, 
instead of by Liberals, so General Grant’s Government incurs 
all the odium due to the results of a war which the people 
willed and he himself brought to a successful close, and 
to the mad financial policy which the Government again has 
accepted from the people. When nations are uneasy with- 
out knowing why, they almost almost always fling out against 
their Government, just as a man who cannot sleep turns fret- 
fully from side to side, just to see if varying the circumstances 
will not tend to diminish the unpleasant sensations of the 
sufferer. Not, indeed, that the bad logic of the people is always to 
the disadvantage of the Government. Sometimes good luck 
will establish a statesman or a party in the affections of the 
people without the slightest merit on their side. Lord Nelson 
and the Duke of Wellington did more by their naval and 
military genius to prop up the weak and blind Adminis- 
trations by which the latter at least was all but 
starved into failure—than all the political merits of 
the best Administration could have done for them, And 
in one case at least, a French Government earned a 
great popularity not by its strength, but by its weakness, 
| When Louis Napoleon raised his first loan, and it was 
found that it was offered to the people at a price 3 per cent. 
lower than the loan of Louis Philippe’s Government, he 
| positively earned the praise of generosity from the ignorant 
| but saving peasantry of France, through the very cireum- 
stance which proved that his Government was not so stable 
and not so much trusted by the capitalists as that of 
Orleanist predecessor. But as a rule, the faulty 
logic of the people is much more apt to tell against 
Governments than in their favour. In ordinary times 
we expect prosperity, and look upon adversity with sur- 
prise and dismay. It is only when we are uncomfortable that 
the wish to find fault with the government arises, but then 
we are apt to be uncomfortable under very trifling annoyances, 
and not to be struck with the even course of a tolerably 
prosperous life. Nor is it perhaps quite so unfortunate as it 
is certainly unreasonable, that whenever a people gets im- 
patient with misfortunes which it does not understand, 
|and which no government could have averted, its first in- 
stinct is to carp at its rulers, Certainly the result is to 
make all parties in a State the more eager in studying the 
secret of political calamity and the best means of averting 
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it in future. We may expect a good many converts to 
Free Trade in the United States from both parties now that 
it is evident that the people are fretting under the commercial 
depression of the country, and venting their impatience on their 
rulers. No doubt it is a remedy which the rulers cannot apply 
without first converting the people. But they will not even try to 
convert the people, till they see that the people are in no 
amiable mood, and not likely to be in any better mood till 
their intelligence is convinced that they are their own enemies 
in this matter. Just so it was the Irish Famine which turned 
Sir Robert Peel into a Free Trader. He was compelled by that 
great calamity to look for some remedy for the sufferings of 
the people which went beyond mere palliatives, and he found 
none but Free Trade. The effect of the bad logic which, 
consciously or unconsciously, casts the blame of half- 
understood calamities on the Government, is certainly to 
spur on Governments into vigilance, and to compel political 
parties to keep their eyes open even to the merits of popular 
measures against which they themselves feel the bitterest 
prejudice. 

It is, however, only fair to the peoples of the world to remark 
that when a calamity is on a great scale, so as to fix the 
people’s attention keenly on its causes, and when those causes 
are clearly understood, and it is obvious to the most common 
capacity that the Government was not responsible for them, 
the people not unfrequently show a great self-restraint and 
a great forbearance, and justify the Government, instead of 
tossing it over. We have had a great instance of this in our 
own time in the Lancashire Cotton Famine. The people then 
clearly understood what the cause of that calamity was, and 
they understood, too, that it was not one which our Government 
could have prevented; and so far from venting their dis- 
pleasure on the Government, they did all in their power 
to strengthen the hands of the Government, and even to 
deprecate any of those mad enterprises for helping the 
Southern States, and so recovering the negro cotton, which 
were from time to time pressed upon the British Government. 
Another instance of the same kind of forbearance and mag- 
nanimity is the attitude of the American people during the first 
years of unsuccessful war, when the Republican policy seemed 
to be not only failing, but failing dramatically, amidst 
the ridicule of Europe. They knew then that it was the mis- 
fortune, not the fault, of a Cabinet quite unaccustomed to 
waging war on a mighty scale, and they showed the fidelity 
and the forbearance which are so becoming to a great 
people. Again, we doubt very much whether even the 
Irish Famine increased at all the disloyalty of the Irish people 
to the Government of the United Kingdom. The meaning of 
the calamity was too clear and its scale too vast to excite that 
obscure feeling of mere uneasiness from which Governments 
chiefly suffer. On the contrary, the imagination of the people 
was rivetted and its mind subdued by the awful nature of the 
catastrophe, and reprisals on Government, therefore, were the 
last things thought of. So, too, there is no sort of evidence that 
any French Government except Louis Napoleon’s,—which was 
of course directly, and even in a peculiar sense, responsible 
for the military weakness which the war revealed, and for the 
still greater sin against the people of launching the natiof 
into such a war with such inadequate resources for it,—has 
suffered by the calamities entailed on the French nation by 
the war of 1870. Certainly M. Thiers, who had to sanction 
personally all the most humiliating acts of the peace negotia- 
tions, is himself still far the most popular political personage 
in France, and it is greatly to the credit of the French nation 
that he is so. 

Indeed, though the popular logic on such subjects is bad and 
slovenly, it is but seldom or never deliberately unfair. In the case 
of a calamity large enough to fix attention, and clearly due to 
causes which the Government could not have prevented, there 
is very little trace in history of anything but popular long- 
suffering and popular sympathy with Government. It is the 
comparatively small matters which are most misjudged, and 
put to the wrong credit. If St. Paul’s were made to look ridi- 
culous by Mr. Burges, or a favourite place of popular resort were 
to be blown up by another explosion of paraffin and gunpowder, 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government would probably get a most unmerited 
share of blame. But if a descent on our coasts taok place 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly, and the Government acted 
with promptitude and earnestness, probably instead of 
incurring censure, it would become for the time the most 
popular we have ever seen. Political non-sequiturs are as 


. . _ 
and will remain, one of the most difficult things in political 
life to explain the causes why great peoples are found to think 
well or ill of their Governments on ordinary occasions, 





THE SUPPLY OF MISSIONARIES, 


HE Protestant Churches, Established and Nonconformist 
are crying aloud that they cannot get men for Missionary 
work; and the cry, which was the common burden of all the 
addresses delivered on Monday, the Day of Intercession, is, we 
fear, but too well founded. It is not a cry which it is the 
interest of Missionary Societies to raise without grave cause 
That there has been a positive falling-off in the number of 
men willing to devote themselves to Missionary labour, jg 
as undoubted as the similar falling-off in the number of gradu- 
ates willing to apply for Orders in the Church of England, 
The complaint is repeated by the Nonconformist as well as 
the Established Churches, and is supported by statistics which 
show that in some important districts of their work the agency 
employed by the Societies is visibly declining. The Edinburgh 
Daily Review, a journal which on such subjects has special 
means of information, publishes the following table, which dis 
plays at a glance the gradual decline of the Protestant Societies 
in their first, though not their most promising field,—the 
British Indian Empire :— 

















MISSIONARIES, 

Socrery. In 1861. In 1871, 
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Nor is this decline in quantity supplemented by any improye- 
ment in the quality of the men employed. It is the testimony 
of all who are acquainted with the subject that, allowing for 
an exception here and there—for example, Bishop Patteson 
will always rank among the greatest of English Missionaries— 
the Missionary of to-day is seldom quite the equal of the 
Missionary of a preceding generation; that he is either 
more of a professional man and less of an apostle; or 
if he displays equal zeal, has less of the intellectual gifts 
which make that zeal effective. Worse educated, worse bred, 
and less eloquent candidates present themselves, and the 
Societies are so pressed that they can exercise but a nominal 
discrimination among applicants, can hardly, indeed, reject 
any of unblemished character and apparently sincere purpose, 
—two indispensable but very often insufficient qualifications, 
In India, in particular, there is a kind of Missionary to whom 
no Society can take exception at first sight,—zealous, active, 
and fairly trained, who would at home make an excellent 
pastor, or in Canada a most valuable itinerant, but who, in 
India, as an evangelist preaching to Asiatics, is as nearly as use- 
less as it is possible for a good man out of his place to be. 
Such men have been known to exert themselves to the utter- 
most of their light and strength for thirty years, and then 
break down, to be consoled with the merest hope that so much 
earnest and high-principled labour cannot have been spent in 
vain. It is spent in vain, nevertheless, as so much else is that 
is good, in the endless wastry of the world’s advance. This 
class, from the nature of things, tends to increase, until it may 
absorb whole Missions, and a body of fervent evangelists may 
degenerate into a numerous and most respectable, but un- 
aggressive, body of country pastors. 

On the causes of the decline in the number of candidates 
for Mission work we have not much to say. In our belief, that 
decline arises mainly from the decline in the propagandist en- 
thusiasm which is an inevitable consequence of the prevailing 
anarchy of opinion, and will ultimately, and possibly after no 
long interval, with that anarchy pass away. There are sub- 
sidiary causes, no doubt, such as the immense growth of 
the dislike to secluded exile in tropical climates, the decay 
of imaginative illusion which accompanies the spread of 
geographical knowledge, and we fear—though the Societies 
will repudiate this statement—the distaste of old Societies 
dependent for revenue on very immovable electors for ex- 
ceptional candidates, for men who are original, or who are 
suspected in any way of not being quite “safe.” The reports 
of such men sometimes create a clamour, and their speeches, 
when at home, are not conducive to that steady and equable 
flowing-in of subscriptions which Missionary Committees af- 
prove, and which in honest truth it is their duty to desire. 
Something is due also, no doubt, to the diminished and di- 











plenty as blackberries, but after all, they are seldom misfor- 
tunes, and sometimes really tend to good results. 


But it is, 


minishing attraction of Missionary work as a profession, to 
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j ceptible fall 
eas a the excitements which once attracted to it the 


adventurous, and it may even be to the new difficulty, 
arising from high prices, of providing against constant 





in public estimation, to the comparative | Don or the unlettered revivalist, that we expect results in India ; 


and it is to men who can be leaders of thought, who can make 
followers and disciples as Socrates made them or Mr. Huxley 
makes them now, that the Societies should turn. Twenty 


cuniary WOITY ; but all these causes, when examined, | men who could found in India five schools of Native evangelists 


yesolve themselves in 
enthusiasm of the pious men competent for the work. It 


is the remedy for the falling-off in the supply of men which 
js important, and not an analysis of its cause, and we believe 
the former must be sought in a modification of the imme- 
diate object which the Societies set before themselves. They 
care a great deal too much about the “preaching of the 
Gospel in the market-place,” that is, about the one method of 
evangelisation for which—in India at all events, in Turkey, 
in Egypt, and indeed everywhere except in Polynesia, where 
the native recognises his superior in race—foreigners must 
always form the most imperfect agency. It was quite natural, 
while men believed, as many of the early Missionaries un- 
doubtedly did, that the heathen must go to hell simply for 
being heathen, that this form of teaching should be preferred, 
for one soul “ saved ” from torture was just as good as another ; 
but now that this belief has died away, a little more attention 
may be paid to experience and reason. It is not the convert 
whom the Societies ought to seek to produce through European 
agency, but the man who can convert. One native of the 
right stamp, one man who could be for Asiatic Christianity 
what Gautama was for Asiatic morality, or even what Keshub 
Chunder Sen is for Asiatic Theism, would effect more than all 
the European Missionaries who ever preached, and it is for such 
a man that the Societies should seek. Their Missionaries are 
thrown away in the streets, where any native Christian, with an 
eloquent tongue and fervent zeal for the faith, can utterly 
surpass them, and their demand for an army of preachers of 
the present kind is a mere waste of power. They do not get 
many Whitfields, and what could even Whitfield have done if 
he had delivered to Staffordshire colliers, in the costume of a 
Turk, the thoughts of Bishop Tillotson, in the accent of a negro 
from the Southern States. That is the general position of a 
Missionary in India when not preaching to an aboriginal tribe. 
The Zimes chooses to say it is very easy to acquire Indian 
tongues, and the Times is right up toa point. But the Z7imes 
should have added that this point is almost impassable, that 
there are not ten men recorded in the annals of the Empire 
who could speak any native tongue so as not to be detected, 
and that the fastidiousness of a Parisian about the English 
accent, of the Italian about the accent of the Tedeschi, of the 
English about the letter h, is tolerance compared with the 
fastidiousness of an ordinary Brahmin about the tongue, which- 
ever it may be, in which he ordinarily speaks. The mere dif- 
ficulty of the language, though not by any means the 
greatest of the difficulties in the way of the foreigner, is 
nearly insuperable, and cannot be overcome by any zeal, 
by any industry, or we might almost add, by any extent 
of learning. We question if a man like Dr. Wenger, 
who has preached for thirty years among the natives, 
whom natives appeal as an authority on Sanscrit or Bengalee, 


into one,—a temporary decline in the | would be worth all the Missionary body, greatly as we believe 


the work of that body to be temporarily under-rated at home. 
Such men must, if the quest takes years, be procurable in the 
end ; but they will not be procured either by relaxing the rules 
about candidates, or by making Missionaries comfortable, or by 
following the advice of the 7 vimes, and treating the Mission- 
field as a place where clergymen should seek an enlightening 
apprenticeship, 








THE APPROACH OF DOGMATIC ATIIEISM. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY has said something lately about the 
drum ecclesiastic, but it seems to us that there is another 

kind of drum whose low reverberations are beginning to be 
heard, nay, whose vibrations send very perceptible tremors 
down the sensitive nerves of our modern society, and which is 
far from unlikely to take the place of the ancient drum eccle- 
siastic, both in relation to the power of which it may become the 
signal, and the terror which its notes may carry with them. About 
three years ago, when Professor Huxley intimated, in a very 
| telling speech at the London School Board, that there were 
enemies of the human race whom it might become quite necessary 
for wise men to disqualify at least for the function of education,— 
we do not profess to quote his words, but only the impression 
they produced at the time on almost all who heard them,—we 
remarked on the tendency of the modern representatives of 
physical science, while denying all absolute certainty, to draw the 
most imperiously dogmatic conclusions from the most ostenta- 
tiously hypothetic premisses, ‘That tendency has certainly per- 
severed, and rather more than persevered, among scientific 
Englishmen in the intervening period; and now, in Professor 
Clifford, one of the most able and eloquent of the school, 
scientific thought in relation to religion and morality appears to 
be undergoing a transformation from its chrysalis condition 
of Agnosticism, in which it fed so heartily and throve so fast on 
the vague hopes it killed, and to be taking to itself ephemeral 
wings with which it proposes to soar high above the humility of 
its previous condition, and, indeed, to flutter up into those empty 
spaces from which science, we are now told, has all but succeeded in 
expelling the empty dreams of a presiding Mind in the universe, 
and of a life after death. Automatism, which was a wild hypothesis 
yesterday, and is still so difficult to state without self. contradiction 
that Professor Clifford’s own language is constantly at cross- 
purposes with his theory, is, if we may trust his paper, published 
in the December Fortuightly, to be the ereed of all reasonable 
men to-morrow ; the faith in Providence is soon to be recognised 
as ‘“immoral;” and we are to expect before long evidence that 
‘no intelligence or volition has been concerned in events happening 





to | within the range of the solar system, except that of animals living 





on the plancts,”— nay, evidence “of the same kind and of the same 


- - P -. — oe . ° ° 
and who would on those tongues be consulted with respect by | cogency as that which forbids us to assume the existence between 


Professor Miiller or Mr. Cowell, could preach an extempore 
sermon in Bengalee without a “ peculiarity” in every second 
sentence. Certainly a native of half his attainments, but with 
the native capacity for debate, narrative, repartee, and illus- 
tration, would beat him as preacher out of the field. It is 
waste to use such men so, and it is waste which involves a 
multiplication of agents who are to Dr. Wenger what an 
average High-Chureh curate is to Dr. Liddon. The Societies 
should be content with fewer men and fewer reports and 
fewer converts, if only by limiting their efforts and their in- 
quiries and their resources—we do not mean in money—they 
can secure a few men of the kind at whose feet native disciples 
will sit as Oxford students sat or sit at the feet of Dr. Pusey, or 
Dr. Jowett, or Dr. Newman, or any other teacher of this genera- 
tion with the genius for propagandism. We are not recommending 
a resumption of the old experiment of the Propagation Society. 
Their College produced many most worthy and excellent men, 
but they were none of them of the wood of which apostles 
and prophets are carved, and we may doubt whether the 
Christian teacher of the future can be made by the train- 
ing which neither Loyola, nor Xavier, nor Carey, nor Ellis 
nor Judson underwent, and which has been utterly lacking to 
the dark, half-clad fanatics who in Eastern Bengal are spread- 
ing Mohammedanism at a rate which Christian Missionaries, 
if they could despair, might watch with envying admiration. 
It is from the leader of thought, and not from the College 


the Earth and Venus of a planct as large as either of them. 
These calm anticipations, moreover, are recorded in a lecture 
which is, we believe, as much distinguished by confident but 
utterly unreasoned assertions, and wild but dogmatic surmises, as 
it is by the eloquent audacity of its negative teaching, and by the 
scorn with which it compares the region of faith to that ‘ good 
man’s croft” of the Scotch superstition, which is left untilled for 
the Brownie to live in, in the hope that “if you grant him this 
grace, he will do a great deal of your household work for you in 
the night while you sleep.” Let us just look at this body of 
| « trath,” as Professor Clifford regards it, and enumerate the 
theses which he cither holds to be established now, or to form 





| part of those sagacious divinations of scientific prescicnee, the 





verification of which we may expect in the immediate future. 

1. “All the evidence that we have goes to show that the 
physical world gets aiong entirely by itself, according to practically 
universal rules. ‘That is to say, the laws which hold good in the 
physical world hold good everywhere in it,—they hold good with 
practical universality, and there is no reason to suppose anything 
else but those laws in order to account for any physical fact.” In 
other words, men and animals are physical automatons, with more 
or less of a consciousness annexed, the states of that conscious- 
ness, however, not forming necessary links, or any links at all, in 
the chain of physical events. “‘ There is no reason why we should 
not regard the human body as merely an exceedingly complicated 
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machine, which is wound up by putting food into the mouth.” 


This we understand Professor Clifford to regard as practically | nerves any arm at all. 


certain, 

2. ‘If anybody says that the will influences matter, the state- 
ment is not untrue, but it is nonsense.” 

3. ‘* The only thing which influences matter is the position of 
surrounding matter or the motion of surrounding matter.” (These 
two latter propositions are quite certain, we gather, in Professor 
Clifford’s view, the contradictory of them being simply unin- 
telligible. He reiterates his statement thus :—‘‘ The assertion that 
another man’s volition, a feeling in his consciousness which I 
cannot perceive, is part of the train of physical facts which I may 
perceive,—this is neither true nor untrue, but nonsense: it is a 
combination of words whose corresponding ideas will not go 
together.” 

4, **The human race, as a whole, has made itself during the 
process of ages. The action of the whole race at any time deter- 
mines what the character of the race shall be in the future.” 

5. ‘* The doctrine of a destiny or providence outside of us, over- 
ruling human efforts and guiding history to a foregone conclusion,”’ 
is ‘‘immoral,” ‘if it is right to call any doctrine immoral,’—the 
reason for the strong epithet thus applied to this doctrine being 
that the authority of this doctrine has so often been used to 
‘*paralyse the efforts of those who were climbing honestly up 
the hill-side towards the light and the right,” and has so often 
also *‘ nerved the sacrilegious arm of the fanatic or the adventurer 
who was conspiring against society.” (Ilow loose and rhetorical, 
by the way, is the moral language of the Professor! What is 
the sin of conspiring against society? If there were two or three 
scientific men united with Professor Clifford in his propaganda, 
would not that be as near to a ‘‘conspiracy against society” as 
ordinary men, who hold religion to be the chief bond of society, 
could conceive?) We do not know with how much intellectual 
confidence the Professor regards this purely moral thesis, but 
it will be admitted that it is very dogmatically expressed. 

6. The following, however, is a probable hypothesis only :— 
** The reality which underlies matter, the reality which we per- 
ceive as matter, is that same stuff which, being compounded 
together in a particular way, produces mind.” The actual 
reality which underlies what we call matter is nt the same 
thing as the mind, is not the same thing as our pe eption, but 
it is made up of the same stuff.” It is not ‘of the same sub- 
stance as mind (homo-ousion), but it is of like substance,—it is 
made of similar stuff differently compacted together (homoi- 
ousion).” 

7. If this last proposition be true, as seems probable to Pro- 
fessor Clifford, then, as ‘‘ mind is the reality or substance of that 
which appears to us as brain-action, the supposition of mind 
without brain” is ‘‘ a contradiction in terms.” 

8. On the same supposition, there can be no mind in the universe 
except where there are animals with animal brains. And of this 
opinion we may expect to be one day as certain as we are now 
that there is no planet between the Earth and Venus as large as 
either of them. 

Such are the main theses of this remarkable essay, of which 
the first five, if we understand Professor Clifford rightly, 
are -moral certainties of the highest conceivable validity, 
while the last three are as yet but divinations of science, 
but diyinations of high scientifie probability. As Professor 





Clifford says that not one man in a million has a right to 
any opinion on the subjects on which his own opinion is 80 | 
very confidently expressed,—and the present writer certainly | 
does not suppose that he is one of thirty-two men in the United | 
Kingdom alone qualified to have a view on the subject,—it may | 
be desirable to say why we cannot regard Professor Clifford's | 
authority on the subject, in spite of his obviously great ability, as | 
worth very much, and why therefore we need not accept his warning | 
of the temerity of entering the lists against one of the thirty-two. | 
In his very clever, though, as usual, arrogant introductory | 
observations, Professor Clifford admirably calls science ‘“ organised | 
common-sense.” Now there is not one of the eight propositions 
we have treated as the leading dogmatic principles of his lecture 
which seems to us to deserve that character ; and those seven of the | 
eight which alone we clearly understand, might, we think, be more 
nearly described as disorganising but fortunately very uncommon 
nonsense. With regard, first, to the first thesis :—If the physical 
world gets along by itself, without any interference from the 
mental world,—if the human body is an automaton wound up 
by putting food into the mouth,—why, we should like to know, | 
is Professor Clifford so impressed with the mischief worked by the | 
doctrine of Providence, and why does he describe it as “ nerving | 


the sacrilegious arm of the fanatic”? In his view, no belief ever 
“The food which is put into the mouth.” 
and which winds up the automaton, at once nerves the arm oat 
results in the belief; but on his theory, belief nerves no arm 
and it is not so much untrue as ‘“ nonsense,”—words without a 
meaning,—to say that it does nerve any arm. We are perfectly 
aware that popular language, like our language about sunrise 
for instance, often involves a fundamental blunder, and that not 
the less men go on using the blunder, on the tacit understand. 
ing that it shall be interpreted to stand for its own correction, 
And of course, Professor Clifford would say that what fe 
means by condemning a belief for nerving the sacrilegious arm 
of the fanatic, is that the condition of nerve and brain 
which at one and the same time produces the belief and also 
‘nerves the sacrilegious arm of the fanatic,” is a degenerate or 
diseased condition. But substitute the one phrase for the other, 
and you destroy its whole meaning. If the belief is not even alink 
in the chain, if no belief is capable of being a link in the chain of 
causes leading to bad actions, if the mischief altogether arises jn 
the nervous structure, in the unhealthy organism, or the inade- 
quate, or else the too violent winding-up of the automaton,—then 
why blame the belief, instead of the antecedent of the belief? Talk 
no more of sacrilegious beliefs, but only of the evil cellular tissues, 
the disgraceful foods, and the infamous air, leading to such beliefs, 
On the theory of Professor Clifford, the physical structure of the 
automaton is a whole in itself, with the movement of which con- 
sciousness never interferes, though it varies with it. You might 
reform the belief by reforming the brain, but you could not 
reform the brain by reforming the belief. Again, to go to the next 
thesis, what assumption can be more bewilderingly arbitrary than 
the assumption that ‘ volition cannot influence matter”? We had 
always thought that the tendency of the new physical science wag 
not to say what can or cannot be, but what is or is not; and that 
in its language, ‘‘influence” is only a word for invariable ante- 
cedence. Now it is quite certain that, be volition what it may, it 
invariably precedes all the actions we call voluntary, and that these 
actions do influence matter,—my present volition to write on 
this paper, for instance, causing a rearrangement of certain particles 
of ink. If the only thing which can influence matter is “the posi- 
tion of surrounding matter or the motion of surrounding matter,” 
the question is of course at an end. But this assumption appears 
to bea return into that region of a priori necessity which Professor 
Clifford’s school usually regards as so sterile, and so much con- 
demns. Asa matter of fact, I know that thoughts are as invariable 
antecedents of certain classes of actions as any physical conditions 
could be, and it is the mere omniscience of an a priori materialism 
to declare the former mere conjoint consequents of the same ante- 
cedents, instead of causes of the actions. As for the doctrines that 
the human race has ‘made itself,” that the faith in providence has 
paralysed honest upward effort,—a doctrine which we have shown to 
be unintelligible on Professor Clifford’s theory,—and the assertion 
that we may soon have proof that what we call ‘‘ mind ” cannot exist 
without a “‘ brain,” and that it will then be as easy to disprove God 
as to disprove the existence of a planet between the Earth and 
Venus of the same size as either of them,—it seems to us that these 
doctrines are the very extravagances of a riotous imagination. 
The first of these three statements is, we suppose, only an intel- 
lectual inference from the last, since unless the existence of God, 
—in men’s usual understanding of the word,—can be disproved, it 
certainly is not true that the human race made itself. And as for 
the second of them, the contradictory is just as true, even for 
the very reason Professor Clifford gives as the thesis itself. If the 
appeal to the doctrine of Providence has been used to keep down 
some honest effort, it has animated and nerved a great deal that 
Professor Clifford himself would acknowledge,—as, for example, 
Luther’s whole life. If the disbelief in Providential guidance has 
ever,—which we doubt,—relieved any honest effort of an incubus, it 
is matter of biographical record that it has quenched a good deal 
more honest effort in utter despair. A more luxuriant use of 
unreasoned assumptions than is to be found in Professor Clifford's 


| lecture we do not think it would be possible to discover, even in the 


most desolate wastes of theological literature. 

Sut what is the most striking point in this lectureis that a thinker 
who throws the word ‘ nonsense’ so recklessly at the head of his oppo- 
nents, should treat the whole domain of religious belief asonespring- 
ing out of pure intellectual hypothesis, and as one for which there is 
no conceivable excuse apart from theories of body and mind. That 
religious belief has its source in a totally different region of life, 
which is no less real than the external world itself to those 
who have never even heard of any theory of the relation of body 
to mind, he either disbelieves or wholly ignores. And yet to 
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a . 
millions of men who have heard no more about the relation of 
brain to consciousness, than they have about Berkeley's theory of | 
yision, the love of God has been as true a constituent of their 
? . . 
life as the light of the sun. For the consciousness of sin and 
the dread and remorse caused by it, Professor Clifford has no 
room in his theory except that he may of course, if he will, 
admit that our automatons are all of very defective structure, 
and that by dint of greater care in selecting the reproductive 
machines, and more scientific caution in winding them up, 
their works may be improved. Responsibility, he expressly 
states, cannot exist unless a man’s brain is as much the 
source of his actions as the springs of a machine are of its opera- 
tions. ‘ The notion that we are not automata destroys responsi- 
bility, because, if my actions are not determined by my character 
[brain], in accordance with the particular circumstances which 
occur, then I am not responsible for them, and it is not 1 that do 
them ;” so that a man is responsible only for what he cannot help 
doing, which means that he is responsible for the twitch of his 
vebrows, and the consumptive tendency in his lungs, and the 
eye BPs 
t or coldness of his inherited passions, and the alertness or 
hea 
ness of his constitutional intelligence,—but that if it be con- 
u 5 
sivable that at any point he had a true choice as to what he 
ceiva yP 
would or would not do, then he would not be responsible, 
ecause it would be only the free, momentary ‘ self,” and 
’ ’ 
not the mere sum and issue of all the streams of previous 
tendency, which made the choice. Professor Clifford's fallacy is 
a yery old one, which has been repeated thousands of times 





before, but it is one the plausibility of which the human mind | 
| acquired State. He was a shrewd man, shrewd as a Yankee land- 


steadily resists,—the laws of all civilised peoples declining every 
day to punish a man for what there is evidence that he could not 
help, and taking pity even on the lunatic, who may possibly be re- 
sponsible for being a lunatic at all, but who, if he be not responsible 
for that, cannot usually be responsible for the individual crimes 
which, as a lunatic, he commits. All we can say is, that 
the doctrine which this clever theorist professes to substi- 
tute for the old faith in God and duty, is one which has 
repeatedly proved too unreal to overcome the “ organised 
common-sense ” of the human race, and that it is likely enough 
to prove equally feeble again; but that if ever it does conquer 


cogs of self-interest would be such as even savage life could 
hardly rival. Professor Clifford is great in his own field. In the 
field he has now chosen he is hurling about wildly loose thoughts 
over which he has no intellectual control. These are indeed what 
Mr. Kingsley once called some suggestions of his own, ‘ loose 
thoughts for loose thinkers.” 





A CALIFORNIAN PEABODY. 


\ E do not see why we are required to fall down and worship 
| James Lick, Esquire, of San Francisco, California, He is, 
or was, veryrich. He made his money without stealing. After making 
it, he has shown himself less anxious than most men that it should 
stay in his own banking account. He has indeed parted with a 
great deal of money in a very whimsical and apparently unselfish 
way, but we do not see that he thereby becomes entitled to the 
performance of a moral kotow by all the remainder of mankind. 
He is a generous man, certainly, but he is not a wise one, and 
though generosity should excite gratitude in its recipients, by- 
standers are not bound to raise an insincere “‘'Te Deum” in the 
donor's praise by way of payment. Mr. James Lick, in the beginning 
of this century, was a Pennsylvanian who had learned to make 
pianos, probably very good pianos, and did make them, chiefly 
in Lima, to considerable profit. He did not, however, get on as 
fast as he liked, or he was possessed by a spirit of adventure, for 
in 1848 he suddenly sold his business in Peru for half its value, 
and with £6,000 in his pocket he started for the city which the 
Americans had just declared the future capital of their newly- 


surveyor ; he calculated that ‘“ Frisco” would be a big city, and 
having an eye for topography, he amused himself in buying “‘ lots ” 
in places where they were likely to become valuable, and letting them 
lie unoccupied. The city grew, under the fertilising stream from the 
Diggings, like Jonah’s gourd; good lots became invaluable, and 
Mr. Lick, selling here and there, bought, and bought, and bought, 
till nearly a third of the ground of San Francisco became his 
own ; and like the Grosvenors ninety years ago, he sold, or leased, 
or built, preferring, as appears from the present condition of his 
affairs, the second alternative. He showed, in other words, a 





the belief of an intelligent people, we are likely to have such a re- 
sult as no necessitarianism of the Calvinist or Augustinian type could 
ever produce, Suppose for a moment that the Scotch,—a people, 
as we believe, far more really competent to master and apply 
abstract ideas than the Germans,—were, in the intimate confidence 
of their belief in the ‘conservation of energy,” as Mr. Clifford 
interprets that hypothesis, to take to the automaton doctrine 
in all its nakedness,—in other words, to a materialistic Calvinism, 
without the sublimity of the belief in an Almighty Will that 
forces purity on at least some of us, or the terror of the belief in an 
awful torment for those of us who cannot hate the evil at their heart. 
Is it conceivable that a people really believing that the body is a 
machine which goes on, when it is wound up, independently of 
consciousness, would struggle against temptations which they would 
regard as modes of a mechanical force, the antagonism to which, if 
it were possible to resist it, would manifest itself in their natures 
as powerfully as the temptation itself? Why should they refuse 
to wind up the automaton, say with whiskey, or any other watch- 
key that might seem most attractive, if they confidently held that 
whatever it was which they might do, they would do as inevitably 
as a clock goes right or goes wrong? Effort against the grain is 
altogether a superfluity of worry for one who believes that his 
interior mechanism settles for him whether he shall make it 
or no. Of course if he makes it, he could not but make 
it. But if he does not make it, he could not help not 
making it, and why not, therefore, drift, if drifting be the 
easier? We venture to affirm that the automato-atheistic 


good deal of judgment, some nerve, and great persistency in 
| speculating in real estate, but we do not know that his business 
benefited the world, or that he is entitled so far to any credit, 
| except that which pertains to any man who keeps steadily to his 
| trade and accumulates a fortune by honest means. San Francisco 
| would have been built without him, and built all the quicker, for 
|his open lots were nuisances; his profit was mainly ‘ unearned 
| increment,” and after the first year or two, nothing more than 
'the keenness of an ordinary land agent was required to increase 
his accumulations. He had that quality, however, and in 1874, 
| in his seventy-ninth year, he found himself with a fortune, not 
‘clearly estimated, but certainly exceeding a million sterling, in- 
| vested in real securities, and entirely at his own disposal. He was, 
| as his sudden sacrifice of his business in Peru showed, a deter- 
| eained but impulsive man; he had enjoyed his successful bar- 
gaining probably as much as he could enjoy anything in this 
| world, not being a man eager for purple and fine linen, and he 
| determined to expend the money he had made after his own fancy, 
la fancy which certainly had not been altogether well regulated. 
He appears to have entertained, and entertained strongly, three 
|main ideas,—one, that ‘‘ science and art” need cultivation in 
| America; another, that the best way to honour a person or an 
| idea is to build a gigantic ‘‘ monument ” to him or it; anda third, 
| that his ‘‘ family "—we are not told if his children are included 
'in that word, but presume they are, as the entire trust is Cali- 
| fornian—had some sort of a claim upon his kindness. He there- 
| fore, being seventy-eight years old, and perhaps afraid of the 





theory once earnestly adopted by a nation of graphic and logical | verdicts which American juries are apt to pass when families 
mind, like the Seotch, would make such a hell upon earth, such appeal against an eccentric will, resolved to see his own executors 
a world of languors where languors were most agreeable, and of | at work. He appointed seven gentlemen his trustees, handed 





vehement and lawless moral pressures where the application of such 
pressures was most in keeping with the temperament of the indi- 
vidual, as civilised men would never have seen before. The 
happy device of combining Atheism with a distinct and vivid 
confidence in the absolutely mechanical character of man’s 
bodily life, may be consistent, in a few isolated instances, 
as doubtless it is in Professor Clifford’s case, with a lofty mind, 
a strenuous character, and a firm will, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of ahundred it would lead to the natural or artificial selection 
and elaboration of those wheels in the corporeal machine which 
would produce the kind of motion their owners found most plea- 
surable ;—and then the crash and battle of the various revolving 





| over tothem his entire property, requested them to honour his 
own cheques for any sum not exceeding £5,000 in one year, and 
| instructed them to devote the whole remaining property to,— 
| well, we cannot think of a phrase wide enough to include his 
objects. Comparatively a small sum, £20,000, is to be ex- 
| pended on establishing a Home for old ladies who have 
/no means of support; a little more, £30,000, on the con- 
‘struction of free baths for the people of San Francisco, and 
‘a few thousands for other purposes of like kind; but these 
charities were evidently in his mind mere incidental gifts. His 
| true penchant was for art and science, as he understood them, 
‘and accordingly he directed that £140,000 should be devoted to 
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the ‘‘ construction of a more powerful telescope than any ever yet | deserves ridicule any more than any other unselfish waste of 


made,” 


should be the endowment of a school where young Californians 
should be educated “in the practical arts of life ;” that £50,000 
should be spent in ‘building a monument designed to com- 
memorate the history of California ;” that £30,000 more should 
be expended on ‘a bronze monument” in honour of Francis 
Scott Key, for having written ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner ;” 
and that the entire residue—probably a million more—should be 
divided between the California Academy of Sciences and the 
‘*California Pioneers "—the name, we imagine, of a local geo- 
graphical society—to be expended in purchasing buildings, 
instruments, libraries, and all other apparatus calculated to 
advance the progress of science. But his family? Well, 
Mr. Lick has not forgotten his family. He has ordered 
that £1,000 should be expended jor a gravestone apiece 
for each of his dead relations in California, and that each 
of the living ones should receive precisely the same sum. 
His directions are being obeyed; a great section of his property 
has been sold by auction by the trustees; plans for the monu- 
ments and buildings are under consideration ; and we have read 
somewhere, though we cannot verify the statement, that pro- 
posals for the construction of the telescope have been received in 
England, and accepted by a Birmingham firm. 

Now why are we to admire all this? ‘That the gift, if wisely 
administered, will be beneficial to the world, is perfectly true, 
for the world benefits by any improvement in the means of 
diffusing scientific education, and California may benefit in a 
very large degree. It is also true that such a gift, even at such 
an age, shows that Mr. James Lick is devoid of one vulgar form 
of avarice ; that he is unusually careless about himself; and that 
he has that faculty of parting with his own which the world calls 
generosity, and extols above many virtues at least as solid. The 
transaction might, with some reserve, be pronounced good ; but 
there is nothing visible in it which justifies us in putting Mr. 
Lick upon a moral pinnacle, or classing him with the great bene- 
factors of mankind,—with the men who have fought and suffered 
and striven, in order that other men should be better, or freer, or 
more happy in their lives. ‘To hear the language used about 
him, one would think Mr. Lick were a Clarkson, or a Howard, or 
a Patteson, or at the very least a Peabody ; whereas he is evidently 
a whimsical, wilful man of scientific proclivities, more intent on 
realising his own ideas than just to natural claims, and full of 
vague, though grandiose admirations and gratitudes. ‘That some 
of his ideas are philanthropic is true, and it is just possible that 
one of them indicates in Mr. Lick, in a rude and bizarre way, a sense 
of justice of a very deep though comically eccentric kind. ‘The 
grant for the gravestones puzzled us for a moment, but we think 
it on reflection most probable that Mr, Lick was moved by a desire 
to recognise in some distinct, though inadequate way, the claims of 
relationship, whether in the living or the dead. Each of his relatives 
—we fear, from an expression in the 7'ribune, they are his children— 
equally deserves recognition, and it shall be granted, if not in full 
measure, at least in perfect equality to the dead as to the living 
kinsman. ‘The living shall have the cash, and the dead a grave- 
stone as costly as the cash,—a strange and, as far as we know, a 
novel glimpse into the eccentricities of the human mind. For 
the rest, Mr. Lick, if a just, is certainly not an affectionate 
relative. He probably parts with his money during his life, 
instead of after his death, in order to be unusually certain 
that his will or whim shall be thoroughly carried out, and his gifts 
for the monuments show an utter want of proportion in his mind 
between means and ends. We can understand that he has an 
enthusiasm for California, a State which seems, with its marvellous 
climate, to excite among Californians, as Italy does among 
Italians, a feeling of gratitude quite distinct from patriotism, as if 
she gave something voluntarily to those privileged to dwell upon 
We have noticed that feeling many times in Anglo- 
Italians, but in what way will it be gratified by a monu- 
ment, a ‘‘ building” which is to ‘ commemorate” a history? 
The structure will probably commemorate nothing, and be 
called ‘Lick’s Folly” to the end of time; but supposing 
it even beautiful, how is it to express ideas so various and so 
intangible as those embodied in the history of a State? Mr. 
Francis Scott Key no doubt can be commemorated, and we can 
understand Mr. Lick’sfeeling about him—gratitude toa poet whose 
work had helped to preserve the Union—but what a revelation 
the gift is of the feeling that money, if it be but enough, 
can always secure a worthy recommendation of a name! 
The statue is to be huge as the donor's gratitude,—that is evi- 


her soil. 


to be set up somewhere in California; that £60,000 | money, it certainly deserves no special moral respect. It is diffi. 


cult to think of this assignment without thinking also of the kind 
of loyal gratitude and admiration with which Mr. Lick’s living 
relatives will, when the “‘ monument ” is complete, gaze upon the 
mountain of bronze. Mr, Lick’s gifts are great, and his general 
purpose may be noble; but his trust-deed reveals, together with 
some elevation of sentiment, too many traces of self-will, eccen. 
tricity, blindness, and indifference to natural feelings, for us to 
recognise in its author any but a deeply shot, seamed, and dis- 
coloured vein of moral or mental greatness. There is a sense of 
incongruity excited by Mr. Lick’s splendid donations, a sort of jar 
between the nobleness of one purpose and the absurdity of another, 
which quenches the power of admiration, and one feels as if the 
Good Samaritan, after curing the Levite, had sold the rest of his 
oil and wine in order to gild the handle of the parish pump. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
(To THe Epitor oF THz “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The correspondents and editors of English newspapers, 
as a general rule, so justly appreciate the character of French 
political questions, that I hesitate to question the accuracy 
of the views expressed by your contemporaries in reference 
to the recent elections. In the first place, it appears to 
me to be an error to suppose that moderate Republicans 
have generally been defeated by candidates of the reddest 
hue; and in the second place, too sweeping a conclusion has 
been drawn in respect to the wisdom of the electors, because 
in some few cases men of extreme views have been returned, 
Marscilles is always quoted when proof of the assertion is called 
for, and even there the defeat of the more moderate list is owing 
in some degree to local and personal considerations. Granting, 
however, that in the South of France there is some want of 
moderation on the part of the electors, the severe trial of temper 
and patience to which they have been exposed must be borne in 
mind. 
It is difficult for Englishmen to realise the extent to which 
officials in France are accustomed to use their almost unlimited 
powers for the purpose of harassing their political opponents, and 
it would seem at this time as if they desired to madden the ex- 
citable people of the South, in order to have a pretext for even 
more severe measures than those already adopted. There can 
be little doubt but that the Tory party wish earnestly to find 
excuses, not only for repressing radical manifestations in the 
Press and at the polling-booth, but for limiting the suffrage, 
withdrawing municipal self-government, and for organising such 
a Senate as may effectually checkmate any possible Liberalism in 
the Representative Assembly. 
It is desirable that we should thoroughly realise the circum- 
stances in which French Republicans at present find themselves, 
and I will therefore try to indicate them. Instead of dropping a 
veil of oblivion over some foolish excesses of the Republicans 
which occurred when they were suddenly released in December, 
1870, from twenty years of repression, prosecutions are now set 
on foot for ‘* excess of authority ” then committed. One hundred 
and thirty arrests, often of highly respectable persons, have taken 
place in Marseilles alone, and on the false information of a police 
agent of such worthless character that even his employers have 
at last been obliged to dismiss him. . 
Under the state of siege there is no security for fair trial or 
investigation, and so passionate is the desire of the authorities 
to crush Republican opinions, that throughout the whole depart- 
ment of the Bouches du Rhone not one Radical newspaper has 
been allowed to live. Often the most moderate expression of 
opinion suffices for the suppression of a journal, as I can assert, 
after reading the incriminated paragraphs. ‘The following cases 
have been related to me by a public man of some standing, con- 
nected with the South of France. A small shopkeeper in Mar- 
seilles, who made himself obnoxious to the Empire soon after the 
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dently Mr. Lick’s inner fecling, and though it is not one which | years, 


coup d'état, was transported to Cayenne. On the fall of Napoleon 
he returned, and meeting the police-agent who had procured his 
conviction, said, ‘*‘ Now I arrest you for illegally arresting me 
twenty years ago!” and conducted him to the police-station, 
from which he was at once released. But the unfortunate exile 
of twenty years has now been sentenced for this practical joke 
to ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labour, commuted sub- 
sequently to a ticket-of-leave, on account of the man’s advanced 
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“Tn a town in the Pyrenées Orientales, the Legitimists celebrated 

the 4th of September by raising the white flag. The people being 
indignant, and a disturbance consequently apprehended, the 
Prefect sent a company of the National Guard to take the 
Legitimists into custody (for their own safety), and bring them 
to the Prefecture until the excitement was over. The captain of 
this guard is now prosecuted for ‘excess of authority,” and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Even if these anecdotes are not literally correct in all respects, 
they are firmly believed by men of all classes, and the results of 
such belief on the feelings and conduct of the masses may be 
easily understood. 

It is all very well for Englishmen to urge the duty of modera- 
tion at this crisis, and the impolicy of frightening timid Liberals 
into the arms of the Imperialist party. Men writhing under 
daily acts of oppression and injustice cannot listen to such coun- 
sels, They know that they, in common with the great majority 
of their countrymen, desire the definitive establishment of the 
Republic, and a legal guarantee for the exercise of the rights they 
have been striving for a hundred years past to secure. Again, 
the boon is to be snatched from their lips by a Representative 
Assembly, which treats the popular will with contempt, which libels 
the people who elected them, and which now threatens to deprive 
them of the suffrage. Is it to be wondered at that in one or two 
towns of the South, they should evince their indignation by the 
election of representatives who appeal with fiery words to their 
sense of wrong? Our wonder should rather be that the masses 
have for three years shown so much patience and self-restraint. 
So greatly have they improved in these qualities, that again and 
again old and long-tried Radicals have withdrawn, at the elections, 
in favour of new and moderate converts to Republicanism, 
because they felt the necessity of uniting all sections of the 
party. 

Exaggerated and incorrect statements like those in reference to 
the elections in the South have also been made in reference to 
Paris, and the members of the new Municipal Council are de- 
scribed as fantastic demagogues. Yet when we come to look at 
the facts, we find that the elected are in many cases the 
representatives of great industrial enterprises, distinguished 
architects and engineers, representatives of the University, 
of medicine, of law, of trade, and of commerce. Many of 
those ticketed as ‘extreme Radicals” deserve the name as 
little probably as those who in England find themselves so 
described by party unscrupulousness. I was present last week 
at an electoral meeting held by the friends (all workmen) of one 
of these so-called ‘‘ ultras.” Nothing could be tamer than the 
proceedings, while the candidate based his claim on the fact of his 
determination to promote “lay compulsory and gratuitous 
education,” and the building of new schools instead of churches. 
A slight acquaintance with some others of the Radical councillors 
confirms my impression that there has been much exaggeration in 
respect to the political character of the men elected. 

Even for that one unfortunate mistake of electing Barodet, 
which is the stock argument for reviling Paris electors, there is 
something to be said, Thiers was at that time showing a dis- 
position to lean for support more on the Right than on the Left ; 
and his interference with the free choice of a candidate by the 
constituency appeared to them to be a first step towards returning 
to the bad system of official candidatures. The election of 
Barodet was therefore determined on as a warning to him, and 
was supported on that ground by hundreds who personally ad- 
mired and trusted De Remusat. 

Their good sense has been also impugned, because they have 
thought more of the political opinions of the candidates for the 
Municipal Council than of their fitness for administration. But 
£0 long as the Assembly and the Government choose to ignore the 
desire of the French people for the establishment of a Republican 
Constitution, the latter must take every available opportunity of 
declaring their wishes. Nothing but serious evil can come from 
attempts on the part of those in power to pretend that the Repub- 
licans are a small and noisy minority, who should be silenced. 
If the blind and selfish obstinacy of the so-called ‘ Conserva- 
tives” produces another civil war, the blame must lie with them 
alone, and Englishmen should recognise the fact. Supercilious 
despisers of popular movements on our side of the Channel may 
lead French Liberals perhaps to doubt whether the sympathies of 
the English people are wholly with them. ‘This would be a great 
nisfortune for both countries. 

There is only one alternative to the Republic—the Empire~ 


European war, immeasurable loss to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty throughout the Continent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Paris, November 30. Hopegson Pratt. 





CONSERVATION OF ENERGY AND “HUMAN 
AUTOMATISM.” 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Agreeing considerably with your article of Saturday, the 
21st ult., concerning “* Human Automatism,” and holding that the 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, as revived in a modified form 





by Professor Huxley and others, contradicts the direct testimony 
of consciousness, which affirms that our conscious effort is con- 
cerned in producing the movements of our limbs, I would yet 
suggest that perhaps you underrate a little the strong probability 
that the principle of conservation of energy does also hold here, 
as everywhere. 

The argument of Hume, that because we are not conscious of 
all the intermediate processes involved between the will to move 
an arm and the actual motion of it, therefore the volition is not 
really concerned in causing the motion, does not seem a valid one. 
What we determine on is not the nervous discharge as affecting 
certain muscles, for of this we may know nothing ; but the visible 
and felt motion of the whole arm in a certain direction, which 
experience has enabled us to conceive and desire. Now, our 
bodily and conscious organisations are so intimately united by 
Nature, that such a conscious determination is causally connected 
with such a material result, the intermediate processes involved 
being influenced by will without knowledge or thought of these 
processes themselves ; but the actual and previous states of our 
nervous, vascular, and respiratory systems, &c., must equally be 
regarded as necessary factors or concauses in the result effected. 
This view allows for the curious phenomena of * reflex action,” 
as well as for the fact that paralysis may interfere with obedience 
to the mind’s command. You have the physical energy passing 
into new phases, and the spiritual energy passing likewise into 
new phases; partly into material or bodily energy, but not only 
into this, for part of the result is spiritual, is a consciousness of 
volition obeyed in bodily movement. 

The notion that consciousness cannot influence the body, and 
that, vice versa, body cannot influence mind (surely it is most un- 
philosophical to hold that there is a passage one way, but not 
the other), is perhaps an unreasoned prejudice. One wishes 
Schelling and Hegel were read, as well as scoffed at, in England 
for they have proved, at all events (however little one may 
agree with them otherwise) that consciousness and matter are not 
absolutely divorced, but radically identical, although superficially 
diverse. If physiologists claim to prove, on the one hand, 
that so much expenditure of nervous energy, and therefore so 
much transformation of food into blood, together with 
oxygenation of transformed food, is necessary to a given amount 
of thought, it seems strange indeed that they should turn round 
and assert that there is no bridge possible from one sphere to the 
other. In truth, you have the external world expending energy 
upon our bodily organism, and so upon consciousness, generating 
sensation, perception, and thought ; though certainly not without 
assistance from other sensations, perceptions, and thoughts 
already organised in us; these being built up not only from our 
own experiences, but also from inherited experiences, according 
to definite immanent laws of thought, which are ever in harmony 
with the laws of external nature. Then we, according to 
this our constitution, conceive and desire certain modified 
experiences similar to those that have happencd to us be- 
fore ; and these conceptions, these desires (often after a conflict, 
into which a sense of the morally beautiful or ugly may enter), 
passing into what we name Will, may assuredly become effective 
in their turn upon the bodily organism, and through it on the 
external world. Nor can we afford to ignore the fact that if the 
world and the organism are agents in the formation of character, 
will and character in their turn have power to mould both the organ- 
ism and the world. Material motion readily passes (partially) into 
the idea and desire of motion ; while the idea and desire of motion, 
restoring what came to them from without, readily pass back into 
material motion. After all, the so-called transformation of very 
diverse material forces into one another is not a whit more easy 
to comprehend. ‘The idea of motion is, in fact, only motion 
raised, as it were, to a higher power. 

I quite agree with you that the deflection of energy must 
be regarded as the work of energy. But then this con- 


scious energy that deflects must be regarded as so far also 
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the principle of conservation of energy holds as much in the 
spiritual as in the material sphere. Jonathan Edwards proved 
that the Will is neither more nor less than precisely the resultant 
of the motives that determine it ; reason and conscience, in vary- 
ing degrees, entering as integral elements into these determining 
motives; virtue being simply action in accordance with con- 
science, and vice being action in opposition to it. 

But after all, conservation of energy is only our old, familiar 
metaphysical, yet common-sense principle of cause and effect 
in the garb of modern science. All that begins must have 
a sufficient cause to produce it, and there cannot be more 
in the effect than there was in the cause. We have been ordered 
by Hume and Comte and Mill to regard cause and effect as 
invariable succession only ; but while we have been piously 
(however ineffectually) trying to obey this edict of scepticism, lo 
and behold! our old friend the true causality has been restored 
to us, rebaptised conservation of energy! He merely enters 
by the opposite door, But energy and force mean precisely 
efficient cause. True, the principle in question is not 
quite an adequate substitute for the principle of causation, 
failing to account for the element of absolute newness in the 
transformed result. And here, to my mind, is the ultimate 
mystery in causation, which is unfathomable ; here there seems 
even room for a certain idea of spontaneity or freedom, which yet 
must coalesce with that of fate or necessity. But assuredly the 
discoveries of science reinforce the arguments of great Calvinistic 
and other ‘* Necessarians” against so-called Free-will, making it still 
more difficult than ever for plain people to believe that effects may 
take place without causes, eyen in the interests of respectability 
and morality.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Maybury, Woking Station, Ropen NOEL. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—You have altogether the advantage of an exact perception 
on your side in this controversy. The willitself is an energy, you 
point out, and an energy that directs force. Let us expose hostile, 
hazy notions. As I have repeatedly enforced during the last thirty 
years, there can be no actual reasoning save from certainties de- 
rived from an exact experience. Our only exact idea of energy is 
obtained from our experience of our own thinking power. It is 
impossible, therefore, to take this idea and attach it to any un- 
thinking entity in nature. Dislocate it, and it becomes in exact 
logic spurious. So long as it expresses a known essential of think- 
ing power or mind, it is a logical expression. Attach it to an 
apparent, unknown force, unknown as thinking power, and the 
term “ energy ” becomes a fictitious expression, and as such, cannot 
be used in actual logic, which is the expression of true or exact 
thought. Keeping rigorously to the known as the only real inter- 
pretative of the unknown, our thinking power is the only known 
energy. Let us observe now the familiar facts of our ordinary, 
exact experience, remembering, as Herschel tells, that in them 
may be discovered ‘the most inestimable and treasured principles.” 

When a man merely blows out a candle-light, or puffs out 
cigar-smoke, or spurts out fluid, or breaks a glass with a stone or 
stick, or kicks a foot-ball, we may note exactly the known pro- 
duction of force by mind or energy, or actual power. Here our 
actual exact knowledge ends. The producing cause of all other 
forms of force is unknown in the world of fact, and can only be 
interpreted by the facts of this world. Beyond the rigorous 
inferences, the necessary inferences, of exact logic all is uncertain 
or fabulous, However men may disguise other inferences under 
such terms as “speculation,” ‘‘theory,” “hypothesis,” they are, to 
the exact thinker, mythologic. In an age, too, when even what 
was deemed of divine inspiration is not accepted as such by some 
minds, it is exactly ludicrous for them to ask mortals to accept 
what is plainly their own inspiration as divine. The intellectual 
world was always afflicted with novel fashions, the inventions of 
men with no original force of thought, and therefore, to gain 
notoriety, compelled to the luxurious occupation of a scientific 
mythologist. Automata in the world of fact are forms of mechan- 
ism constructed and regulated by the only known energy, mind. 
‘¢ That automata can be constructed and regulated without mind” 
is the last dream of the scientific visionary. 

Nothing could be more inexact than the assertion “ feeling is 
the cause of action.” Emotion or feeling conforms to the ordi- 
nary law of all sensation. ‘‘There cannot be a sensation without 
an impression on nervous adaptations.” I instituted a long 
course of experiment to discover whence come the impressions 
that produce the higher forms of sensation, or the emotions. The 


result was published in the Medical Times of 1847. I showed 2 
easily then and since that the antecedent of every emotion is its | Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. London: Bickers and Son. 1874, 











mental image or type, and that impresses the nervous adaptation 
and causes the “feeling.” I have republished the article in my 
second ‘Critical Letter,” and against this chain of experimental 
proof there has not been a whisper of contradiction, Mind ig 
the cause of the force of emotion, and therefore the efficient 
cause of human action.—I am, Sir, &c., Fraser Hatter, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—With reference to the discussion now going on in your 
columns as to the automatism of animals and their possession of 
sensation, the fact should not be forgotten that, in the year 1837, 
Dr. David Badham, then Radcliffe Travelling Fellow of the 
University of Oxford, published (in Paris) a pamphlet entitled 
‘“The Question concerning the Sensibility, Intelligence, and 
Instinctive Actions of Insects,” which he subsequently enlarged 
into a little book, published in London in 1845, under the title of 
‘‘ Insect Life ;” and that in both these publications the following 
positions were sustained :— 

1. Sensation is inconceivable as existing apart from intelligence 
and spontaneous movement. 

2. The actions of insects, and the organisation of their nervous 
system, indicate that they do not possess intelligence. 

3. Therefore, as sensation cannot exist without intelligence, 
insects have no sensation. 

To myself, Dr. Badham’s reasoning seems altogether unsatis- 
factory; but not the less did he uphold, nearly forty years ago, 
a doctrine respecting instinctive actions which seems to me 
essentially the same as that of Mr. Spalding.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WituiaMm B. Carpenter, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In my letter on Automatism in the Spectator of the 28th 
ult., you have in two places printed ‘‘ venous” instead of 
‘“‘nervous,” which, of course, makes nonsense. 

1 believe in the freedom of the will within narrow limits, 
though I do not think it admits of scientific proof. My belief as 
to the relation of volition to the proved truth (for so I deem it) 
of the conservation of energy, is expressed better than I could do 
it in the extract from the North British Review given in Mr. 
Poynting’s letter, published also by you on the 28th.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JosEPH JOHN Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, November 30. 
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SPOILING BOSWELL.* 
Mr. Lewes possesses some of the finest qualifications of the critic, 
and there are few living writers for whose judgment on purely 
literary matters we have a higher respect. ‘That such a man 
would estimate Boswell’s Life of Johnson at its full worth might 
be taken for granted, since amongst men of culture there can be 
but one opinion with regard to that inimitable book. ‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson,” he writes, ‘is for me a sort of test-book ; according to 
a man’s judgment of it, I am apt to form my judgment of him. 
It may not be always a very good test, but it is never a very bad 
one.” And then by way of giving reasons for a new life of Johnson, 
he goes on to remark that Boswell’s work, besides its own defects, 
arising from the author's deficiencies, ‘‘ has the impersonal defect 
of belonging to a period of literary culture in many respects wl- 
like, and even opposed to our own,—so that what in his day 
would pass for literary graces, in our day pass as artificial flowers, 
and those faded. Many passages which had their interest then 
are now remorselessly skipped. The size of the work is also an 
obstacle to its acceptance. .. . . . Even the staunchest admirer 
of Boswell’s Life must admit that it is three times as long as it 
need be.” What, then, was to be done? Mr. Lewes thought, for 
a time, that Boswell might be abridged, but on reflection, this 
scheme seemed less and less attractive, and at length he arrived at 
the conviction that a new Life was needed, founded on Boswell, 
but entirely rewritten. The lack of time prevented Mr. Lewes 
from carrying out this scheme, so he confided it to Mr. Main, to 
whom “ the whole merit of the work must be given.” It is well 
that the suggestion is all for which Mr. Lewes is responsible, and 


' that the merit, or rather the demerit of the biography rests on other 
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* Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson (founded chiefly upon Bosiell). By 
Alexander Main. With a Preface by George Heury Lewes. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1874. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, together with a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
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shoulders. Mr. Main is, we conclude, a very young man, and he may 
live long enough to wipe off the recollection of the folly he has 
committed ; Mr. Lewes is a veteran in literature, and a blunder 
on his part would be less easily forgiven. Not that we think he 
is wholly blameless in the matter, since he has granted the sanction 
of his name to a worthless production. We demur also in some 
degree to the opinion uttered in the preface. If it be true that 
Boswell’s book is too long to suit the taste of modern readers, we 
submit that the only practicable remedy would be to remove 
the irrelevant passages, and this might be done without destroying 
the peculiar character, or rather what we may term the “ flavour” of 
the work. ‘The very fact that “‘the period of literary culture” 
in which it was produced differs from our own, strikes us 
as the strongest reason for leaving it as far as possible in its 
original state. We want to see Johnson as he was seen by his 
contemporaries, and thus to obtain a picture of the age as well as 
of the man. Main on Johnson is something different altogether, 
and having once more read through the four octavo volumes of 
Boswell, we are bound to say that we have found them less tedious 
than Mr. Main’s curious compilation. In our judgment, the book 
is a blunder from beginning to end, based upon a wrong plan, and 
executed in a feeble and affected style. We shall endeavour to 
justify this apparently harsh judgment. 

And first of all, we may remark, that Mr. Main’s tricks of style 
deform the very appearance of his book. Every word that he 
deems impressive he places, womanlike, in italics, and long sen- 
tences, whether Mr. Main’s own, or belonging to other people, 
are constantly marked out in this way. Sometimes, again, small 
capitals are resorted to, and whenever Mr. Main is particularly 
desirous of impressing on us the fact that Johnson was not only 
an author, but a man, he resorts to this mode of printing. A 
worse fault, since it goes deeper than the outward appearance of 
the volume, is the patronising tone adopted, as if, forsooth! our 
age were so much greater than that in which Johnson flourished. 
Then Mr. Main is weak enough to adopt very frequently the 
style of Mr. Carlyle, the worst of all possible styles for every one 
but the author of it. Toalmost every sagacious or pathetic remark 
of Johnson’s Mr. Main adds a note of admiration, and the odd 
way in which he does this relieves the original portion of the 
book, at the writer’s expense, from absolute insipidity. Here is a 
little collection of Mr. Main’s comments on his hero. When 
Johnson, at the commencement of his career, writes that he 
must make his own fortune, and that he must take care his 
powers of mind are not debilitated by poverty, and that 
indigence does not force him into crime, his biographer 
observes, ‘‘Take courage, brave, manly, honest heart,—failure 
there can be none for such as you. A place is preparing for 
youin the Great City, and you have been preparing for it by 
this long, stern discipline of sufferings nobly borne, and sorrows 
told only to yourself—and One Other.” In another place, to an 
honest utterance made by Johnson, Mr. Main tacks on the re- 
mark, ‘‘ He’s a plain-spoken man, this hero of ours”! Again, 
when Johnson has expressed to a friend his dislike of solitude, 
saying that he goes with his company down the first pair of stairs 
in some hopes that they may return again, and adding, “I go 
with you, Sir, as far as the street door,” Mr. Main shrieks out, 
‘What delicacy! what feeling! what originality!” And when 
Johnson asks Boswell for sixpence, not to be repaid, Mr. Main 
adds, as his note of admiration, ‘‘ Johnson’s is one of the richest 
characters on record.” Indeed, one grows weary of being told 
on page after page what Johnson was, as if he did not speak 
sufficiently for himself and required Mr. Main to speak for him. 
Writing of Dr. Johnson’s love of a frolic, he observes, with a 
ludicrous attempt at profundity, ‘‘ There must have been that in 
Samuel Johnson which needed to come out in such a way, else it 
would not have come.” When Johnson says that ‘ the Irish are 
a fair people, they never speak well of one another,” Mr. Main is 
good enough to add, ‘‘ That joke is a magnificent piece of wit ;” 
and when Johnson asks, ‘‘of what use is it to complain?” Mr. 
Main echoes, ‘‘ yes, of what use, indeed ?” and tells us in another 
place that “our author,” as he often calls him, was ‘‘a grand, silent 
man.” Again, when Johnson, feeling the end approaching, asks 
solemnly, ‘* Who can run the race with death ?” Mr, Main, always 
ready with his comment, remarks, ‘‘ Not so very long ago the Doctor 
had run a race in the rain, and beat Baretti (this race, we were told, 
was worth half-a-dozen ‘ Ramblers’) ; but he has no chance of out- 
stripping this competitor.” ‘The biographer, we may add, is very 
ready with his quotations from George Eliot, Wordsworth, and 
other writers, but it often happens that such quotations do not at 
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all fit into the narrative. Good in their place, they are far from | 
good as used in connection with Johnson, and appear oftentimes ! a 


as incongruous as the work of a modern artist would appear if it 
were thrust into the foreground of a picture by one of the old 
masters. Mr. Main is not always correct in his English, in his 
statements, or in his criticisms. ‘‘ The fact will not disguise,” he 
writes, “‘ that our author was not always courteous in his manner 
of arguing a man down ;” he has discovered that Streatham is on 
the Sussex Downs, he quotes a couplet of Johnson's three or four 
times, and every time inaccurately,—slight inaccuracies are, indeed, 
frequent throughout the book,—and it is strange that an author 
who has any knowledge of the literature of the last century should 
write of George Steevens as Stephens. Moreover, we cannot agree 
with Mr. Main.that Dr. Johnson’s well-known saying about Milton’s 
sonnets was ‘‘magnificent.” It was a smart saying, no doubt, but 
as criticism it was contemptible, and proved the utter ignorance of 
the speaker, 

We are sorry to write thus of a book which was, no doubt, 
composed with the best intentions, but Mr. Lewes’s name on the 
title-page may be taken in some quarters as a guarantee of the 
excellence of the work, and it is on this account that we have 
deemed it worth while to express our opinion concerning it ;—on 
this account chiefly, but partly also because we love and admire 
Johnson, and should not like any reader to gain his first impression 
of the man from Mr, Main’s pages. Better a thousand times that 
he should go at once to his “ Boswell,” and skip, if need be, 
whatever passages may appear uninteresting. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s edition of the magnum opus may be regarded 
as a proof that the Biography is not, as Mr. Lewes seems to fear, 
falling into neglect. It is interesting to have the work in its 
original shape, exactly as it was printed in the first edition, ‘ with 
the old spelling, punctuation, paragraphs, and without any of the 
shapings and polishings which have been found necessary to give 
it the air of a modern work.” Unfortunately Mr. Fitzgerald has 
not the painstaking exactness demanded from the editor of a work 
like this, and in his notes, instead of guiding the reader's steps, he 
occasionally misleads him altogether. Some important inaccuracies 
in the text are probably due to Boswell, and not to his editor, but it 
was, we think, incumbent upon him to point out those inaccuracies 
in the notes. If it be true, as Mr. Fitzgerald remarks, that Mr. 
Croker’s faults as an editor arise out of overdoing, it is true also 
that the defects of the present edition are due to leaving things 
undone. We often want explanations which are not given and 
emendations which are not made. But in all literary workmanship 
it is exceedingly difficult to attain the golden mean, and the good 
service rendered by Mr. Fitzgerald in reproducing this admirable 
work must not be forgotten by the critical reader while noting its 
deficiencies. ‘There are few of these which might not be readily 
supplied on the publication of a second edition. 





THE MAID OF KILLEENA,.* 

Ir is not every one, unhappily, that knows the sensation of 
peaceful but inexpressible joy that pervades the country-bred 
man, when for a time he returns in the summer from the city of 
his abode to the home of his childhood where his own people still 
dwell, amongst the woods and hills, and within sound of the river. 
It was with something akin to this joy that we drew our chair 
closer to the fire as the weary work of the novel-critic gave place 
to the smile of satisfaction and pleasure, when, in the very first 
page of our book, we discovered that we had come again to those 
Western Isles in the quiet summer sea in the far North, and to 
those simple people amidst whose loving allegiance the Princess 
of Thule—Sheila, held her modest Court. We recall again 
the pictures, sketched with such subtle delicacy and in 
such rich variety in that beautiful story; the islands looming 
gigantic through the mists, or faint and low and distant in 
the glowing haze, and the sea of deep blue, with white-crested 
wavelets in the summer breeze, or gleamy-grey at dawn, 
or cold and black, lighted by phosphorescent flashes of a steely 
blue, and canopied by the mysterious glow of a Northern summer 
midnight. And while yet fresh in our memory, we renew our ac- 
quaintance with the brave and hospitable islanders, earnest in work 
and profound in their enjoyments ; and we experience a childish 
| exultation when we come to Sheila’s own name, and find that 
' the old postman knew her, and had not carried * any such fine 

book since the wan that Sheila Mackenzie sent all the way from 

Borva bost to Mrs. M‘Gregor’s lad when he “ wass ferry ill wi’ 
| the fever.” Ailasa is the Maid of Killeena, and though only a 
' suggestion of Sheila, she has the same unconscious simplicity, the 
‘same practical power, the same sweet and gentle, but independent 
'nature. Here is her simple acknowledgment of her love :— 








* The Maid of Killeena, and other Stories. By William Black. London: Macmillan 
nd Co. 
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“¢ And this is what I will say to you, Alister Lewis,’ she said, turn- 

ing round to confront him, and yet with her eyes cast down and her 
face pale, ‘that if ever I marry any young man, it will be you yourself 
that I will marry, and no other one—that is what I hef said to myself. 
But I do not think I will ever marry you, Alister Lewis ; bekass when 
you hef money and you hef become a rich man, you will not think of a 
poor lass that wass living in Killeena; and that is what I expect, and I 
will not be angry with you when you will not marry a lass that will bring 
shame on you bekass she hass not got fine clothes and does not know the 
good English,’” 
Farnestness and devotion are the characteristics of these grave 
islanders, not unmingled with the fiercer passions, nor with the 
shrewd look-out for personal advantage ; but they are altogether 
simple, so that the story of them is fresh, and pure, and free from 
those things that we weary of in scenes of more conventional life, 
—the endless sarcasm, raillery, badinage, and slang of the ordinary 
novel ; the double meaning, the masked battery, the tireless effort 
to outwit. The pleasure which the untutored straightforwardness 
of these dwellers in the Hebrides gives us makes us question for 
a moment the value and beauty of the courtesy, not always the 
offspring of true Christian charity, which in seeking to avoid 
giving pain, makes action complicated and difficult, and truth 
too often impossible ; and whether genuine friendliness and cor- 
diality would not flourish with greater luxuriance in an atmo- 
sphere of more simple directness of speech. There is nothing that 
hurts the sensitiveness of true charity in the plain-spokenness of 
these warm-hearted islanders. There are no complimentary 
meanderings, neither is there anything of the Mrs. Candour type, 
for instance, in Mrs, Macdonald, who is perfect in her quiet 
dignity, when, for example, with the utmost neighbourly friend- 
liness, she declines a proposal for her daughter Ailasa :— 

“*Take a glass of whisky, Duncan Lewis, and drink to our good 

health—I do not touch the whisky myself. As for our Ailasa, she will 
be married some day, I hope, for that is good and right for a lass, and 
I hope sho will have an honest husband who knows how to keep off the 
drink like yourself, Duncan. But she is too young a lass to think of 
taking a husband yet. If she waits five or six years, then it will be a 
good time to take a husband.’” 
It is the same with the other actors in this touching little drama 
—with all their freedom of speech there is nothing that offends ; 
nothing of the spirit that finds in the English phrase “if I must 
speak plainly ” a pretence for an ebullition of wrath, long sup- 
pressed in deference to so-called politeness; or of that restrained 
bitterness which vents itself at last with the excuse that ‘true friend- 
ship does not admit of ceremony.” Ofall the scenes in the story, 
perhaps none is more touching than that in which unenvious ap- 
preciation and loving championship find expression during the 
altercation of the fishermen brothers about the resolution of their 
youngest and fifth to leave the occupation of his ancestors, and 
seek his fortune in Glasgow; he is not successful at fishing, and 
has angered his eldest brother :— 

“* He will go to the fishing with us no more—by Kott, he will go with 
us no more.’—* You are right, Duncan Lewis, and it is a hard man you 
are,’ the old mother said, beginning to cry. ‘ He will not go to the fish- 
ing with you, not any more, for the boy is going to Glasgow.’—‘ And a 
ferry good thing too and mirover,’ said Duncan gloomily, ‘he will be 
ferry much better in a counting-house than at an oar; and he will hef 
his fiddle when he likes, and his stories, and his books. "Tiss a ferry 
good thing that he will be going away to Glasgow.’—‘ By Kott,’ 
exclaimed one of the other brothers with a sudden vehemence, ‘if 
Alister iss going for to go to Glasgow, it iss not with empty pockets 
that he will go to Glasgow !"—‘ No, no!’ cried the other brothers. ‘ We 
will gif the lad something to put in his pocket! By Kott, he will hef 
something to put in his pocket!’..... ‘I wass thinking he will not 
get much money for the writing of verses of poctry—that is a ferry bad 
trade,’ said Duncan Lewis, with some contempt.—‘ But this is what I 
say,’ said Nicol Lewis, the third brother. with unnecessary warmth, ‘I 
say thero iss not any finer lad in the Western Isles as Alister Lewis, 
and it will surely be a shame, and a great shame, if we wass to let him 
fight his own way in a strange town. And this is what I say, that if 


and stood there for a moment or two. Then he came back, 


ee, 
- and 
out his hand to each of the three brothers in succession. ‘It iss a pee 


kind man you are, Nicol Lewis,’ he said to the last of them, ‘and 2 
ferry good brother to me. And it iss not much of your money I wil] 
spend at the college ; and when I can I will pay you back your money ; 
but there iss more than the money that I thank you for this night, 
Nicol Lewis.’” . 
A sad tragedy arises out of the undisciplined passions of the 
black-haired Duncan, but all ends well, and we never felt so little 
inclined to smile at and criticise an extraordinary coincidence— 
one of those so much more common in fiction than in life—ag 
when Ailasa rises, as it were, from the dead, and arriving in 
Glasgow, appears in the modest shop of the glazier just as Alister 
is taking leave of that kind little man and his wife, before sailing 
with his widowed heart to America. ™ 

‘‘The Maid of Killeena” is the story of the book, and it is 
difficult to believe, when we have laid it aside for a few days, that 
we read it in the volume which contained the other three. These 
have the same freshness and purity, but the scenes and subjects 
are very different, and the aim altogether is much lower, 
They are short, slight pieces, written about Surrey ladies and 
gentlemen for the Christmas numbers of London periodicals, and 
we humbly conceive that they should have been bound and issued 
separately from ‘* The Maid of Killeena.” Nevertheless, it would 
be difficult to find anything of the kind more lively, pleasant, and 





agreeable. They are entirely free from horrors and from the sensa- 
tional element supposed of late to be essential to a Christmas story, 
Nor do they deal in the pathetic ; there is nothing of the “ pro- 
digal’s return’ or ‘houseless wanderer’ stamp—a characteristie 
of stories for this season of the year—which divides public favour 
with the ghostly and creepy style. ‘They are merry, gossipy tales 
about a very attractive little lady, designated Queen Tita, and 
her husband and guests; and it is strange, in coming upon them 
suddenly after taking leave of the Maid of Killeena, to note the 
contrast between the grave and earnest men and women of the 
distant, lonely Hebrides, and the quick-witted, polished, and 
lively denizens of the neighbourhood of the great metropolis. 
Warm hearts, however, are common to both, and so is the 
reluctance to yield the will to another. What strikes us parti- 
cularly in these tales is the peculiar charm of description which 
invests the relation of husband and wife with a mutual grace, 
courtesy, and love, perhaps enhanced by the occasional tendency 





of the lady to indulge in a little coquettish pouting ; their happi- 
ness and confidence in each other reveal themselves as the little 
wife goes singing qui¢tly about her household duties, and as they 
banter each other with such loving good-humour. 

The Surrey tales, as we will venture to call them, are arranged, 
as it seems to us, in the inverse order of merit best—we do not 
mean bad, worse, worst—but best, better, good. We like the first 
the best, because it takes us to a certain Franziska, who possesses 
one of those unsophisticated and transparent natures that Mr. 
Black delights in and draws with such skill, and to the Black 
Forest and the picturesque inn, and to one of our author's vivid 
and beautiful descriptions :— 

‘You forgot to be particular about the soup, the venison, and th» 
Affenthaler, when from the window at your elbow you could look across 
the narrow valley and behold a long stretch of the Black Forest shining 
in the red glow of the sunset. The lowerthe sun sank the more intense 
became the crimson light on the tall stems of the pines; and then you 
could see the line of shadow slowly risivg up the side of the opposite 
hill until only the topmost trees were touched with fire. Then these, 
too, lost it, and all the forest around us seemed to have a pale blue mist 
stealing over it as the night fell and the twilight faded out of the sky 
overhead. Presently the long undulations of fir grew black, the stars 
came out, and the sound of the stream could be heard distantly in tho 
hollow; and then, at Tita’s wish, we went off for a last stroll in among 





effery penny of money that is in the bank of Stornoway will hef to go, 
if effery farthing and penny will hef to go, Alister he will be at the col- 
lege, as sure as Iam a living man, by Kott!"—And there and then the 
three brothers settled it, Duncan being the only dissentiont. When 
Alister came in to supper he was pale and silent.’..... ‘And where 
hef you been this day, Alister?’ said Nicol Lewis. The lad bit his lip 
and was silent; he did not wish to be laughed at.—‘ At Carn-Slean— 
that iss where he wass,’ said Dunean Lewis, looking dark.—‘ That iss 
true,’ the lad said at last. ‘I wass over at Carn-Slean—it wass to say 
good-bye. ForIam going to Glasgow—it iss no use my being here 
any more.’—‘ That is a true word you hef spoken, Alister Lewis,’ said 
his brother Nicol, in a kindly fashion; ‘and we are ferry glad you would 
think of going to Glasgow, bekass it is not many hass such skill o’ read- 


ing and writing as you; and it wass Donald, and Hamish, and me, we | 


wass sayin’ there iss no great expense of the going to the college, and 
we wass saying that the expense—well, we will tek the expense, and it 
iss no great thing that we will tek the expense. And if you get a place 
in Glasgow that will keep you in your meat and your clothes, that wass 
ferry well whatover; but the college, it iss Donald, and Hamish, and 
me, we will pay for the college, and you will send us the letter, Alister, 
that will tell us all the news.’ . . ‘He rose abruptly from the table. | 


He went to the small window—a single pane of glass let into the wall— 





the soft moss and under the darkness of the pines, now and again start- 
ling some great capercailzie and sending it flying and whirring down the 
glades.” 

The second story reveals a new vein in Mr. Black's composition, 
a vein of broader fun than we expected ; mixed with the perfectly 
natural though ludicrous behaviour of the rival lovers, which 
never trenches upon the domain of farce, we have some comical 
perplexity on the part of the host and hostess. But even in this 
tale our author’s reverent devotion to nature asserts itself, and 
interspersed with the adventures of the luckless young gentleman 





are some slight but tempting little sketches of the scenery of the 
Thames and its neighbourhood. ‘ The True Legend of a Billiard 


| Club” lets us down gently, so that we are quite tranquil at its 


close, and say good-night to Mr. Black with less reluctance 
than we had anticipated, conscious, however, that we shall 
not be satisfied till ‘‘ The Maid of Killeena” rests upon our 


shelves. 
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MR. NORDHOFF’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


‘ [SECOND NOTICE.) 

Ix his later volume, Mr. Nordhoff treats of the northern counties 
of the vast State of California — which, if it lay along the 
Atlantic as it lies along the Pacific coast, would include the whole 
shore-line from Cape Cod to Hilton Head within its boundaries, 
and take in the greater portion of ten of the original States—as 
fully as in his first he treated of the southern counties. The 
majestic natural features of the Golden State are so wel! defined, 
—the great parallel mountain ranges, the Sierra Nevada, and coast 
range, with only the narrow Tejon Pass between them at their 
southern extremity, and snow-crowned giant Shasta presiding 
over their junction at the north; the great rivers, Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, which pour their mingled waters into the Bay 
of San Francisco ; and the vast plain between the ranges, teeming 
with varied wealth, with corn, and wine, and flocks, and metals ; 
—that it is not difficult to follow the traveller's description in 
imagination. The plain is divided into two valleys, the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin; it is with the former this second volume 
deals, and the picture it presents of the present, and the prospect 
for the future, are truly fascinating. It reminds us of Captain 
Burton’s speculations concerning the Highlands of the Brazil, and 
Professor Orton's dream of the Valley of the Amazon, when the 
men of the future shall have taken possession of their heritage. 
The rapidity with which great changes are wrought and new 
resources are developed is very striking, even to the citizen of the 
United States. ‘+ Not a year passes,” he says, ‘‘ but some new 
and valuable product of the soil is naturalised in this State, and 
one who has seen the soil and who knows the climate of the two 
great valleys, who sees that within five, or at most ten years all 
their overflowed lands will be diked and reclaimed and all their 
dry lands will be irrigated, and who has, besides, seen how wide 
is the range of products which the soil and climate yield, comes 
at last to have what seems to most Eastern people an exaggerated 
view of the future of California.” 

Though the romantic features of the country, the Indians, the 
wild animals, and the wild sports are disappearing before the 
rapid and steady march of prosperity, there are traces of them in 
this second volume, where a chapter on the Indian Reservation of 
Round Valley, in Mendocino County, presents a powerful contrast 
to the rest of the book. Of the Reservation system, Mr. Nord- 
hoff speaks in terms of the strongest reprobation, justified by 
his description of the shocking treatment of the Indians in the 
‘“reserve,’’ which produces results that must necessarily react 
upon the white population. The chapters devoted to the 
Indian and the Chinese questions are deserving of the serious 
attention of readers who really wish to comprehend the entire 
social condition of this important portion of the world. 
Marin County, north of San Francisco, is the country of butter 
ranchos, which are a great curiosity in their way, the dairy busi- 
ness being organised to perfection ; and as the business requires 
more and better buildings than wheat, cattle, or sheep-farming, 
as well as more fences, Marin County has a neater and thriftier 
appearance than the other farming communities. Here is a de- 
scription of a famous ‘‘ rancho,” containing 18,000 acres, belong- 
ing to a Mr. Howard, and divided into nine separate farms, 
occupied by nine tenants engaged in making butter:— 

“To let the farms outright would not do, because the tenants would 
put up poor improvements, and would need, even then, more capital 
than tenant-farmers usually have. Mr. Howard, therefore, contrived 
an ingenious scheme, which works satisfactorily to all concerned. He 


fences cach farm, making proper subdivisions of large fields; he opens | 


springs, and leads water through iron pipes to the proper places, and 
a'so to the dwelling, milklhouse, and corral. He builds the houses, 
which consist of a substantial dwelling, 28 feet by 32 feet, a storey and 
a half high, and containing nine rooms, all lathed and plastered; a 


thoroughly well-arranged milkhouse, 25 feet by 50 feet, having a milk- | 
room in the centre 25 feet syuare,with a churning-room, store-room, wash- | 


room, &.; a barn, 40 feet by 50 feet, to contain hay for the farm-horses ; 
also a calf-shed, a corral or enclosure for the cows, a well-arranged 
pig-pen; and all these are put up in the best manner, well painted, and 
neat. The tenant receives from the proprietor all this, the land, and 
cows to stock it. He furnishes, on his part, all the dairy utensils, 
the needed horses and waggons, the furniture for the house, the farm 
implements, and the necessary Jabour, The tenant pays to the ownor 
27 dollars per annum for cach cow, and agrees to make the necessary 
repairs, and to raise for the owner annually one-fifth as many calves as 
he keeps cows, the remainder of the calves being killed, and fed to the 
pigs. 
farm, the hogs being entirely the tenant’s property. Under this 
system 1,520 cows are now kept on nine separate farms on this estate. 


The average product of butter is 175 1b. of butter to each cow; many | 


cows, however, give 200 1b. or even 250 1b. per annum. The cows are in 
fine condition, placid and happy. They require no sheds, nor any store 








* Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, 
London: Sumpson Low and Co. 





He agrees also to sell nothing but butter and hogs from the | 


By Charles Nordhoff. | cluded. ‘ 
’ | then soldered on, and 500 tins set on a form are lowered into a huge 


| of food, but provide for themselves all the year round in the open fields 
In Marin County it is never hot in the summer nor cold in winter, and 
| sea-fogs keep the grass green through the summer and fall in the 
| gulches and ravines.” 

Sheep, when they are not corralled—and the practice has fallen 
| into wise disuse—are also happy enough creatures in Northern 
California. The graziers usually own a range in the foot-hills and 
| another on the bottom-lands. During the summer the sheep are 

kept in the bottoms, which are then dry and full of rich grasses ; 

in the fall and winter they are taken to the uplands, and there 
| they lamb and are shorn. When the range lies too far away from 

any river, the sheep are driven in May into the mountains, where 
| they have green grass all summer. At Red Bluff, Mr. Nordhoff 
| saw a curious sight, cattle and horses wandering singly or in 
small groups, of their own motion, to the mountains, and actually 
| crossing the Sacramento without driving. Ile was told that in 

the fall they would return, each to his master’s rancho, The 
|sheep grazier in the northern counties, like the dairy-farmer, 
derives exceptional benefits from the beautiful climate. He 
}needs no store of hay or roots, and no sheds, for his sheep live 
| out of doors all the year round. At the foot hills near Rocklin, 
| where he had been visiting a sheep-farm, Mr. Nordhoff came 

upon a group of the few Digger Indians still left in this part of 

California, and witnessed a strange scene :— 


“ They were engaged in catching grasshoppers, which they boil and eat. 
They dig a number of funnel-shaped holes, wide at the top, and eighteen 
inches deep, on a cleared space, and then, with rags and brush, drive 
the grasshoppers toward these holes, forming for that purpose a wide 
circle. It is slow work, but they seem to delight in it, and their ex- 
| citement was great as they neared the circle of holes, and tho insects 
| began to hop and fall into thom. At last there was a close and rapid 
| rally, and half-a-dozen bushels of grasshoppers were driven into the 
| holes, whereupon hats, aprons, bags, and rags were stuffed in to prevont 
| the multitudes from dispersing; and then began the work of picking 
them out by handfuls, crushing them roughly in the hand to keep 
them quiet, and crowding them into the bags in which they were to be 
carried to the rancheria. ‘Sweet all same pudding ’ cried an old woman 
to me, as I stood looking on. It is not a good year for grasshoppers ; 
nothing like the year of which an inhabitant of Roseville spoke to me 
later in the day, when he said, ‘The grasshoppers ate up every bit of 
his garden truck, and then sat on the fence and asked him for a chew 
of tobacco,’” 





“You have a good timber country, I hear?” said Mr. Nordhoff 
to an Oregonian, as they were steaming up the Columbia River, 
abreast of Washington Irving's Astoria, and the speaker was 
experiencing the disillusionment attendant upon discovering that 
the narrow, broken, irreclaimably rough strip of land, which is 
simply the rudest possible Western clearing, never had space for 
anything picturesque or romantic. ‘ Timber!” replied the 
| Oregonian, “ timber,—till you can’t sleep!) The saying is 
| strong, but accurate. There is little else to describe in Oregon 
Territory ; wherever you look, you see only timber,—* tall firs, 
straight as an arrow, big as the California redwoods, and dense 
as a Southern cane-brake.” Astoria is growing, however ; Salem, 
the capital of Oregon, is already important; and Portland is 
a well-built city, remarkable for the profusion of plate-glass 
in shop-fronts, hotels, and even private houses. Mr, Nordhoff 
supposed there must be a glass factory near at hand, but found 
| the luxurious fabric was all imported, Such is the prosperity of 
| this remote place, that it is said to contain more wealth in propor- 
| tion to its population than any other town in the United States. 
| The description of the Columbia River is a surprise to us. We 
had never thought of it as one of the great rivers of the world, 
| but Mr. Nordhoff tells us that it is larger, as well as “infinitely 
' greater,” than the Mississippi; that it forms above Astoria a vast 
| bay, and in its narrower portions frequently widens into open, 
| broad, lake-like expanses, studded with lovely islands. The shores 
are generally precipitous, but wherever they lower, they admit 
views of grand, snow-clad mountain ranges. Near the junction of 
ithe Columbia with the Willamette are the ‘salmon factories,” 








| whence come the Oregon salmon which, put up in tin cans, is 
| distributed all over the world. The only part of this industry 
executed by white men is the catching of the fish in weirs, in gill- 
The subsequent process is as follows :— 


nets. 


“The fishermen carry the salmon in boats to tho factory—-usually a 
large frame building erected on piles over the water—and here they 
| fall into the hands of Chinese, who get for their labour a dollar a day 
| and their food. ‘The salmon are flung up on a stage, where they lie in 
heaps of a thousand at a time,—a surprising sight to an Eastern por- 
son, for in sucha pile you may see many fish weighing from 50 Ib. to 60 Ib, 
| The work cf preparing them for the cane is conducted with exact 
| method and great cleanliness, water being abundant. The fish being 
| chopped into chunks of suitable size for the cans, these pieces are 
| plunged into brine, and presently stuffed into the cans, it being the 
object to fill each can as full as possible with fish, the bone being ex- 

The top of the can, which has a small hole pierced in it, is 
7 
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kettle of boiling water, where they remain until the heat has expelled 


all the air. Then a Chinaman neatly drops a little solder over each 
pin-hole, and after another boiling, to make sure that the cans are her- 
metically sealed, the process is complete, and the salmon are ready to 
take a journey longer and more remarkable even than that which their 
progenitors took when, seized with the curious rage for spawning, they 
ascended the Columbia to deposit their eggs in its head waters, near 
the centre of the continent. I was assured by the fishermen that the 
salmon do not decrease in numbers or in size, yet in this year (1873) 
more than two millions of pounds were put up in tin cans on the Lower 
Columbia alone, besides 15,000 or 20,000 barrels of salted salmon.” 

Washington Territory is not interesting. The steamer for 
Victoria (British Columbia) sails from Olympia, the capital of the 
Territory, famous only for its magnificent maple-trees. Puget 
Sound is, according to Mr. Nordhoff, one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable sheets of water in the world; and the voyage 
from Olympia to Victoria, which shows the traveller the greater 
part of the Sound, is a delightful excursion. Of Victoria (Van- 
couver’s Island) he writes with the utmost contempt, and injures 
a charming book by a paragraph relative to the San Juan bound- 
ary dispute, distinguished by a specimen of vulgar bounce :— 
*¢ You will wonder,” he says, ‘‘ at the stupid pertinacity of these 
English in clinging to the little island of San Juan, when you 
reach Victoria, and see that we shall presently take that dull little 
town too, not because we want it or need it, but to save it from 
perishing of inanition.” The overland journey, which Mr. Nord- 
hoff sketches, from Portland to the Snake River and back, and the 
return by land to California, offer the double charm of picturesque 
grandeur and vast extent in the present, and a vision of a new 
world in the future. ‘‘'The great plains and table-lands,” he says, 
** which lie east of the Cascades, and are drained by the Columbia, 
the Snake, and their affluents, will some day contain a vast popu- 
lation, Already enterprising pioneers are pushing into the remotest 
valleys of this region. As you sail up the Columbia, you will 
hear of wheat, barley, sheep, stock, wool, orchards, and rapidly- 
growing settlements, where, to our Eastern belief, the beaver still 
builds his dams, unvexed even by the traps and rifle of the 
hunter.” 


A FEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
As is usual at this season, books for young people are making 
their appearance in great abundance, a very large proportion of the 
Christmas literature which pours from the press in an unbroken 
stream being prepared entirely for their behoof and amusement. 
We wonder whether all this forethought and care meets with any- 
thing like due appreciation, and incline to the belief that it cer- 
tainly does not, Our young folks—very young folks indeed—are 
tormented with l'embarras du choix, and are inclined to be hyper- 
critical and discontented. It would do them good to go back, in 
imagination, some fifty or sixty years, and to realise how the 
little volumes, few and far between, which, with their rude and 
quaint illustrations, were the delight of their grandmothers’ 
young days, were welcomed and prized, treasured up and conned 
over. In those days books were read, not glanced over; but 
then every girl and boy did not possess a small private library, 
nor profess to have a smattering of information upon every sub- 
ject under heaven. We are far from grudging them their privi- 
leges,—we only want those privileges to produce results. As a 
matter of fact, are our young people of the present day better 
informed, now that instructive literature is absolutely forced upon 
them, than were those who had to make considerable exertions to 
gain the knowledge for which they had learned to thirst? We 
believe not, and that a wholesome sensation of ignorance is one 
of the very best spurs to industry. ‘The power of writing 
for the young is a special gift which, in its fullest development, 
is possessed by few. The requisite, of all others, which is needed 
in order to gain the ear of children is sympathy ; we must be one | 
with them, and have become a child again, in earnestness and | 
simplicity, before we can hope to be admitted amongst them as 
playfellow, friend, and confidant; if we have achieved this, our 
little store of knowledge—and who that has submitted to a child's | 


| 
| 


deep questionings has not been made to feel how slender and | 
scanty is that store—may stand us in good stead, and be on | 
favourable occasions freely imparted ; but woe to the pretender ! 
for he is certain to be discovered and shamed. Now some of the 
providers of juvenile literature have the art of making friends 
with them in perfection. Lady Barker, for instance, the adored | 
of boy readers ; Mrs, Gatty, whose pen, alas! is stilled, although 
her mantle has fallen upon those she left behind; and some few 
more, But others seem to think that juvenile literature should 
consist either of a hybrid production partaking of the nature of a | 
diluted sermon and a mild one-volume novel, or of a prosy disser- 
tation in words studiously arranged, and certain to be placed | 
upon the shelf,—and left there. 





We have before us, on this occasion, one or two books likely 
to give entire satisfaction. Mr. Ker, the author of “On the Road 
to Khiva” has in The Boy-Slave in Bokhara (Henry 8. King ang 
Co.) given us an attractive boys’ book. He claims to haye 
grouped real scenes round an imaginary hero, and to give genuine 
descriptions of this little-known country and people through the 
lips of Ostap Danilevitch. The Russian tells his tale well. Being 
left an orphan very young, his father, a soldier, having met hig 
death in defending his captain, he lives with his old aunt, a 
basket-maker, in Orenburg, until he is old enough to be enlisted in 
his father’s former regiment, and to follow Captain Naprashkin tg 
the Syr Daria, where he had been appointed commandant of Fort 
Raim, It is from this place that the boy is carried off by Turko. 
mans, sold to a grandee of Khiva, transferred to a Bokhariote 
merchant, and at last finds himself in the service of the King, 
His previous adventures, although rather stirring ones, were ag 
nothing when he found himself before the ‘‘ dumpy little fellow 
who looked like a Sart camel-driver ”—Nassir Ullah, the conqueror 
of all the kingdoms of Turan—and in the presence, too, of a 
hideous black slave in blood-bespattered garments, carrying the 
great, heavy, broad-bladed knife destined speedily to end his days, 
should he not be successful in the trial of skill in which he was to 
take part. Fortunately the boy, descended from Cossack parent- 
age, is brave, and is a good shot, so he saves his head, sees that of 
his enemy roll in the dust, and becomes the soldier of the Emir, 
Acting on the principle which succeeds so well with Asiatics, and 
does not answer badly elsewhere, that you are sure to get 
on if you brag a bit, provided you always make good your 
brag when tried, Ostap loses no chance of blowing his own trum- 
pet, and at the same time performing some daring deeds, so that 
he soon rises to the dignity of Khan, and has a tolerably good 
life of it upon the whole, although many narrow escapes. The best 
part is where he discovers in Shaitaun-Zadeh (Son of the Devil) 
his old commander, Major Naprashkin, and in his own companion 
in captivity that oflicer’s lost daughter, the little Lenotchka, 
Then comes the final conquest of Bokhara, and so it happens that 
Ostap Danilewitch, the former slave, is living free and happy with 
his wife by his side in Tashkent, and able to tell his story in the 
Turkoman tent which he has erected in memory of his singular 
adventures. 

Among books of pure fun, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s River 
Legends, with Doré’s illustrations (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.), may 
be given the first place. Old Father Thames and Father Rhine, 
over their respective cups of ale and hock, vie with each other in 
spinning their yarns,—but which has the best of it, whether Father 
Thames, with his ‘‘ Great Boar of Windsor Forest,” his ‘‘ Family 
Feud,” and his ‘¢ Mannikin’s Castle”; or Father Rhine, with his 
‘‘Martha’s Vengeance,” his ‘‘ Giant Bramblebuffer,” and his 
‘¢Sir Roderick Fowle,” must be left to the decision of the young 
folks for whose benefit they were written. The pictures of the 
infant Smith, the boar’s numerous family, the terrific sacrifice of 
Smith’s papa, &c., are very droll. 

The Princess of Silverland, and other Tales, by Elsie Strivelyne 
(Macmillan and Co.), is really a very pretty fairy gift-book. 
The frontispiece, by Sir Noel Paton, showing Elsie riding with 
the west wind, is very inviting, but not more so than is warranted 
by the contents of the volume, which is gracefully and pleasantly 
written, and contains a good deal of fun. The poor King of 
Silverland, with his Rumpusmen, his Wordmen, and his Muddle- 
men, is much to be pitied, as indeed is the ruler of any place, great 
or small, where dwells the witch Nevercontent, and it is to be hoped 
that she may be as happily banished from other kingdoms as she 
was from Silverland and Rubyland. A tale with much the same 


} moral is Christina Rossetti’s Speaking Likenesses, with pictures 


(Maemillan and Co.) This is, 


thereof by Arthur Hughes. 
oth the story and the 


however, intended for younger children. 
very pretty illustrations are sure to please. 
Mr. Ballantyne, who has written so many books for boys, is 
the author of Tales of Adventure (James Nisbet and Co.), a book 
containing four distinct stories, the first of which, called ‘Away 
in the Wilderness,” relates the history of Jasper Derry, a hunter 
and trapper in the backwoods of North America; while the 
second, or ‘The Pioneers,” tells the story of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s daring exploits as a discoverer. As Mr, Ballantyne 
writes in a spirited style, he has done justice to both these sub- 
jects, but the account of Mackenzie’s explorations is naturally by 
far the most interesting. At the time when he set out to cross the 
vast wilderness of British America such an enterprise was one 
of extreme daring, nor was he by any means well provided; 
yet he crossed the Rocky Mountains, and traced the river which 
has since borne his name, even to the Polar Sea. For much of 
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the information contained in this sketch Mr. Ballantyne confesses 
his indebtedness to the sons and daughter of the brave traveller 
whose career he has thus been enabled so faithfully to record. 


Mackenzie began life as a fur-trader in Canada, and afterwards | 


had for many years the charge of Fort Chipewyan; he was 
accustomed therefore to long and severe winters, and, moreover, 
had depended on his own exertions for the means of existence ; 
no man could be therefore better fitted to carry out his designs, es- 
pecially as he possessed strong determination, courage, and readiness 
of resource. If he taught the Slave and Dog-rib Indians to smoke, 
which was certainly conferring a doubtful boon upon them, he 
showed them much kindness, and fully won their confidence and 
esteem. His practice of the healing art was, it must be confessed, 
somewhat peculiar and empirical, but it was necessary to sustain 
his character for knowing everything and being able to do every- 
thing, and fortune, or rather the healthy constitutions of his 
patients, warded off any ill-effects which his heroic treatment 
might otherwise have produced. Mackenzie had the faculty of 
governing men, he constrained his followers to imitate his example, 
to persevere, and to be successful; and his history, as told by 
Mr. Ballantyne, ought to inspire our youths to cultivate the same 
qualities, in the hope of achieving similar brave and use- 
ful deeds, The Brown family ought to be exceedingly obliged 
to this author for his humorous defence of them in his ‘“‘ Hunt- 
ing the Lions.” Their ‘‘ multitudinosity,” to use Mr. Ballantyne’s 
word, is certainly unquestionable, and from this multitudinosity 
he argues their possession of valuable qualities in proportion to 
their numbers. <All the Browns, according to him, are enthusiasts, 
all are brave, all are romantic, and ‘ the romance of Brown con- 
sists in his willingness to fling himself heart and soul into what- 
ever his hand finds to do.” Consequently Tom Brown, Mr. 
Ballantyne’s lion-hunter, having taken it into his head to kill big 
game, carries out his intention very successfully, and his adven- 
tures are not a little amusing, more so decidedly than the accounts 
of balloon voyages which follow, and which form the fourth divi- 
sion of these histories of wild work in strange places, the last 
juvenile book which we shall touch upon in our present notice. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Ix the Contemporary Review Mr. Julian Hawthorne continues 
his ‘Saxon Studies,” sketches of life in Dresden, with even 
increasing spirit. He gives the rein to his quaint humour, 
and though, we think, unfair in his judgment on the bovine 
elements in the Saxon character, a character to which perhaps 
only the genius who painted Raveloe, the scene of * Silas 
Marner,” could do full justice, Englishmen will forget that, 
in enjoyment of his really wonderful writing, and we may 
add, his evidently heart-felt appreciation of their character. He 
cannot forbear from bitter epigrams—as, for example, ‘* Who 
calls the Saxon cold? Is there any devotion,” he asks, ‘* warmer 
than mine to me?”—epigrams which, read by recent Saxon history, 
must be pronounced utterly unjust ; but he pours out his true 
self in sub-acid, humoristic apostrophes like this :— 


“Now, the Berlin Government seems desirous of proving (what we 
Americans haye already proved to the world’s satisfaction, if not to 
our own), that people living, no matter how far apart and under what 
different cireumstances, may be united in mind, sentiment, and dispo- 
sition as one man. To this end, what method more effective than to 
ordain a universal beer, and forbid the brewing or drinking of any 
other? Condense into one the many inconsiderable principalities of 
Gambrinus [the German Bacchus]. True, though men can apparently 
be induced by the proper arguments to accommodate themselves to 
whatever political or moral exigencies, beer is of a more intractable 
temper, and persists in being different in different places. But surely 
Prince Bismarck, who can do so much, will not be beaten by a 
beverage ; the difficulty will be ultimately overcome, if military dis- 
cipline and legislation be worth anything. Two alternatives suggest 
themselves at once. The first, to create a uniform climate, soil, and 
water throughout the Fatherland—not an impossibility to German 
science, I should suppose ; the second, to brew the beer nowhere save 
in Berlin, to be drunk on the premises. Berlin would thus be secure 
of becoming the centre of attraction of the Empire; and if, as is believed, 
Germans are Germans by virtue of the beer they drink, if all drank 


the same beer, of course they all would become the same Germans. | 


Moreover, if this may be done with the nation, why not apply the 
principle to the individual? A nation is but a larger, completer man ; 
and if a nation may be concentrated at a single point, as Berlin, why 
not concentrate the persons composing it into a single individual, as 
Bismarck? Having swallowed his countrymen, the Prince could 
thereafter legislate to please himself; and might ultimately proceed 
to swallow himself inte a universal atom.” 


Perhaps next in interest to the striking article of Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne comes Mr. R. A. Proctor’s, on “The Past and Future 
of our Earth,” a paper written in a style of more than his usual 
power and ability. He represents the epoch during which life has 
been and will be possible on the earth as one infinitely small in 


| few important points, at least, cither defective care or defective 


comparison with the ages during which life was impossible from 
too great heat, and the ages to come in which life will be im- 
possible again from too great cold, and he gives as the verdict of 
science, after all its latest discoveries, many of which he paints 
for us very graphically, that man can no more find out the secret 
of the Eternal purpose than in the days when, as yet, science, 
properly so called, was not, though faith was. On a single 
point, Mr. Proctor’s view is worth extracting, and it is so obviously 
wise that it may send our readers to the essay itself :— 

“T may remark that, even apart from the evidence which the most 

eminent biologists have brought to bear on this question, it seems to 
me illogical to accept evolution as sufficient to explain the history of 
our earth during millions of years prior to the existence of life, and to 
deny its sufficiency to explain the development of life (if one may so 
speak) upon the earth. It seems even more illogical to admit its 
operation up to any given stage in the development of life, and there 
to draw a hard-and-fast lino beyond which its action cannot be supposed 
to have extended. Nor can I understand why it should be considered 
a comforting thought, that at this or that epoch in the history of the 
complex machine of life, some imperfection in the machinery compelled 
the intervention of God,—thus presented to our contemplation as 
Almighty, but very far from being All-wise.” 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has a paper, marked by his usual force 
of style, on a subject which seems to us very little suited to his 
peculiar power of thought,—‘‘ Necessary Truth.” It isan onslaught 
on what seems to us a very able and sound essay of Dr. Ward's on 
the same subject, but Mr. Stephen is always missing the point. For 
instance, he attacks in it a remark of Mr. Martineau’s, which Dr. 
Ward had praised, that though our ‘idea of the infinite” is not 
clear, if clear can only be applied to conceptions of which the out- 
line is distinctly marked, it is yet clear enough in that logical 
sense in which clearness consists “ not in the idea of a limit, but 
in the limit of an idea? On this Mr. Stephen comments as 
follows :— 

“ The ‘idea of a limit ’ is contrasted with ‘the limit of an idea,’ as if 
there was a difference in the sense because there is a difference in the 
sound of the two expressions. Retranslate the metaphors into pictures, 
and it is obvious that the two phrases mean the same thing. _ The 
‘idea of a limit’ is the picture of a boundary. ‘The limit of an idea 
is the boundary of a picture. Now, as the boundary of the picture 
must be part of the picture, and must be itself depicted, it is obvious 
that these expressions mean one and the same thing.” 

Mr. Stephen is cither talking nonsense, or has quite missed Mr, 
Martineau’s meaning. The “limit of the idea” of true emulation, for 
instance, is, on one side of it, the point where the wish to be equal 
to another passes into the wish that that other should be kept back 
in order that he may not get beyond me. But I need not 
necessarily have any “idea of a limit” to emulation,—ie., 
emulation kept well within the proper limit of its meaning; I 
might think that true emulation might be indulged without limit, 
while a very strict limit ought to be kept on any tendency in the 
passion to pass beyond its proper type. So Mr. Martineau 
speaks of “the idea of the infinite” as perfectly clear in 
this sense, that it is the denial of the possibility of a boundary. If 
I say ‘space is infinite,’ I mean that whenever I try to limit space 
in thought I must fail, because the only conceivable boundary to 
space is the edge of more space, which therefore is not a limit to 
space. That is a clear idea, in the sense of an idea the limit of 
which I perfectly understand. I have no ‘idea of a limit” to space, 
because I cannot form one; but I have a perfect conception of 
the “limit of the idea” of space,—namely, that it is confined to ex- 
tension in all possible directions, and does not trench on the idea 
of time, or the idea of thought or of energy. Mr. Stephen writes 
with great vigour, but he misses his aim almost as regularly as 
he takes aim. Professor Lightfoot, in the first paper in the 
Review, has made a very powerful onslaught on the scholarship of 
the anonymous author of ‘“ Supernatural Religion.” A scholar 
who is so careless or so slipshod as to translate ‘* Lucam videtur 
Marcion elegisse quem cederet,” ** Marcion seems to have selected 
Luke, which he mutilates,” cannot look for much mercy from a 
scholar of Professor Lightfoot’s type. And it seems that the 





Greek of the anonymous author is even more slipshod than the 


| Latin, and the German itself not immaculate. Professor Lightfoot 
| is replying to asharp attack on the candour of his brethren among 
the apologists, and may therefore be allowed a little sharpness in 
| his owntone. But we think he would have done well to consider, 
| when he charges the anonymous author with stating fully all the 
| least satisfactory of the orthodox explanations of difliculties, and 
‘ignoring all the stronger ones, that the relative strength of these 
pleas is a matter requiring very delicate judgment, in which 

it is exceedingly difficult for a man of one way of thinking 
| to know what a man of the opposite way of thinking will regard 
as his stronghold. Ilowever, there is no question but that, on a 
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scholarship has led the author of ‘‘Supernatural Religion ” to miss 
altogether the force of his opponents’ case. Professor ‘Tyndall 
completes his paper on ‘‘' The Atmosphere in Relation to Fog- 
signals,” but almost necessarily, the theoretic interest of his 
discoveries was, to some extent, exhausted in the first paper. 





The Fortnightly, apart from Prof. Clifford’s paper, which we have 
discussed at length elsewhere, is full of good contributions, of which 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s on ** Auvergne” and Mr. Dicey’s on ‘‘ The Repub- 
lican Defeat in the United States” strike us as the first in interest. 
Mr. Leslie draws a striking picture of the central province of 
France, which includes two Departments,—the Cantal, a 
mountainous region at which Michelet sneers for its rough wine 
and its crops of acid though plentiful apples; and the Puy de 
Déme, with its mountains, and the fertile plain called locally the 
Lémagne. The latter resembles in most essentials any other rich 
tract in France, the differentia being an extra desire to keep down 
population and to hold property together; but in the former we 
meet with all the ideas supposed to be extinct in France,—a pre- 
ference for large farms, an extravagant reverence for primogeniture, 
and a conservatism which appears to be immovable, and which 
springs apparently from the keenest family feeling. The “‘ Auverg- 
nats,” known throughout France as patient, stupid, and efficient 
doers of all hard work, come from the mountain region, remit home 
on the average £200,000 a year, always return to their own land, 
and are moved to their emigration mainly by the desire that the 
eldest male shall retain the patrimonial estate. This feeling is, in 
fact, the mainspring of the social condition of Auvergne. The 
girls enter convents in large numbers, partly from piety, but 
chiefly to protect the estate; and the boys become priests or 
emigrants from the same motive, returning in the latter case 
when they have accumulated enough to live on. ‘In winter the 
whole mountain region is under snow, the roads are often im- 
passable, and the members of the mountain family are shut up 
together with their dumb companions, the cattle. Then the life 
of the mountain pastoral farmer is the same from father to son, 
and from age to age; the whole neighbourhood, too, follows the 
same occupation, and leads the same life, so that there is a sur- 


. . . . . Pi 
whites, born in the South, but willing for pay to uphold the negro 
cause. Ile believes that if this kind of government, bad as it ig 
were persisted in, the races would learn to live together, and 
holds that at the very worst it has its compensations :— 

“Tt is barely ten years since the Confederacy was overthrown; and 
after a war in which the material resources of the South were sacri. 
ficed as freely as the blood of her sons; after a social revolution which 
necessarily entailed rnin on every planter in the country, and dis. 
organised the whole commerce of the South, it might have been ex. 
pected that years would elapse before its main industry would revive, 
Yet last year the money value of the Southern cotton crop was actually 
greater than it was in the year preceding the war. Now if there is ong 
| thing clear, it is that the revival of an enormous industry is inconsistent 
with a state of anarchy. In some rough and rude sort of fashion the 
reconstructed Government of the Southern States must have supplied 
protection to life and property. As proof of the same conclusion ma: 
be cited the fact that population has increased largely in the Slave 
States, that the cotton crop has been mainly made up of petty parcels 
grown by free labour on small holdings, and that the new generation of 
negro planters has begun to hoard money to such an extent as to con. 
stitute one of the alleged causes of the financial difficulties of the Union, 
In fact, under the system of free labour, and legal equality between 
black and white, initiated by the Republicans, property in the South 
is changing hands, and a new class of proprietors is springing up in the 
place of the old slave-owning interest.” 

The majority of the papers in Fraser this month strike us ag 
slightly dry, Mr. W. L. Watts’s remarkable account of his expedi- 
tion up the Vatna Jékull, the unknown mountain region of Ice. 
land, not excepted, but there is a political paper in the number 
which will well repay attention. It is a proposal to add to the House 
of Commons twenty men who shall be elected by the general body 
of electors throughout the kingdom, each elector who chooses 
voting for one man whom he thinks worthy to sit in Parliament, 
and surrendering for that occasion his local vote. As the vote 
would be by ballot, and the number of persons who made their 
option unknown, the writer calculates that the most eminent men 
in the kingdom would be sure of a return. The Associations 
would, he thinks, be powerless. ‘That is possibly true, but we 
doubt if the Churches would be,—whether, for instance, the un- 
broken Catholic vote of Great Britain, now valueless in a local 
election, would not be thrown for a heavy list of general candidates 
of the Catholic creed. That might not be an injurious result, 





rounding mass of uniform and primitive usage and thought.” 
From the same motive the families decline to produce children, | 
till in the mountains the population slowly decays, the rate of | 
wages rises high, the competition for labour among masters | 
grows savage, and the people are among the best off in the 
world. The common rates for labourers are 2s. 1d. a day during | 
ordinary seasons, and $s. 4d. during harvest ; masons earn half-a- | 
crown a day, and every morsel of land in the plains is fiercely 
contested for at auction. In spite, however, of this state of 
affairs in the mountains, revolutionary ileas are powerful in the 
plain, and respect for ecclesiastics is not widely diffused, while | 
the first thought of the people everywhere alike seems to be the | 





physical prosperity either of the individual or the family. 
Mr. Edward Dicey, who was in the United States during the | 
recent overturn of the Republican party, and who, with us, thinks | 
that the South ought to have been governed for a time from | 
above, holds that the main cause of the recent revolution is 
weariness of the Negro as a nuisance, and thinks that the Demo- 
erat will relegate him to State control, and that the White will | 
almost immediately begin to govern him again. Ie says :— 


“The equality of relations existing in the South between white and 
coloured citizens is still an artificial arrangement, upheld solely by ex- | 
ternal force, Mankind possesses a marvellous aptitude for accommo- | 
dating itself to accomplished facts; and if the Southerners once realised 
that, for good or bad, they had got to live on terms of absolute legal | 
equality with their former slaves, they would endeavour to make the | 
best of an unwelcome necessity. But they recognise no such necessity. | 
If it were not for the interference of the Federal Government, their | 
superior numbers, intelligence, energy, and organisation would soon | 
enable the whites to reduce the blacks to the position of a subject caste. 
The re-establishment of slavery is an impossibility, except in the event | 
of the South obtaining independence ; and even then I doubt its being | 
seriously contemplated. But if the North could be induced to modify | 
the policy of reconstruction, to leave the Southern States to settle for | 
themselves the relations between the emancipated slaves and their 
former masters, or in other words, to govern the South according to | 
Southern ideas, the re-establishment of white supremacy would be a| 
matter of ease.” | 






There will be a kind of resurrection of old Southern opinion, | 
producing the old difficulties, and followed by a return to re- | 
pression, exercised, Mr. Dicey thinks, through the present evil | 
scheme of ** bogus” Governments. They were, he holds, a necessary | 
evil. The Northerners were not prepared to reduce the Southern | 
States to the level of Territories, they would not bear the taxa- 
tion necessary to maintain an efficient army, and they were there- 
fore compelled to employ the ** Carpet-baggers "—that is, immi- | 
grants of a low kind—and * Scaliwags,”"—that is, corrupt mean 


interesting. 


‘Tibet, and the dread of the fact becoming universally known. 





but it is not the result to secure which the wiiter has devised 
his plan. 

Blackwood is prosy. Yn addition to the invariable dose of 
dogmatism upon our own politics, we have an article on the 
French Chamber and the Septennate which is as dogmatic, and 
even more dull, because it is not enlivened by the touches 
of personality which sometimes render the ory magazine 
amusing. ‘There is nothing personal in this—except, indeed, 
a statement that the mere name of Prince Napoleon (Jerome) 
‘‘makes one shiver’—and the tone of lofty admonition, 
of settling off-hand difficulties which are hardly serious to the 
supreme capacity of the writer, is in bad taste. Advice to the 


| a ‘ . . . . . 
French Conservatives to ‘ practically and wisely accept the Empire, 


and use their votes to bring it back,” and an assurance that an 


| Imperial restoration, ‘‘ even if it be only a temporary and not a 


final solution, will, at all events, give momentarily to these 
trembling politicians a greater and more solid peace of mind than 
Septennates or Republics can bestow upon them,” must surely be 
the rash utterances of an individual who has no acquaintance with 
French Conservatives. ‘The series of ‘International Vanities” 
is brought to a conclusion by a clever, amusing article 
on “Glory,” in which the writer draws a forcible con- 
trast between the ancient military idea and the modern, as 
represented by war before the time of Ninus,—who, according to 
history, by inventing conquest, destroyed pure military glory,-- 
and since, down to the last developments of the requisition, 
annexation, and indemnity system. ‘The writer's view is that 
whatever be the utilities of war, it never has been and never can 
be an honest process, and that consequently it is an unclean 
origin for glory. He proceeds to treat of purer sources of renown, 
but returns to his Vanities in an amusing farewell; in which he 
acknowledges that, on the whole, we had better adhere to 
them. ‘The present instalment of “The Abode of Snow” is 
It affords us a great deal of information respecting 
the Chinese Tartars, and the physical features of Chinese ‘Tibet. 
The author—who declares that though the Chinese Mandarins 
lay on the Lamas and the people of ‘Tibet the blame of keeping 
all Europeans out of their country, while the ‘Tibetans lay 
the blame on the Chinese Mandarins, they all combine to 
insure the result—inclines to the belief that the religious 
this policy is assigned are fictitious, 


reasons to which 


/and that its real motive is the existence of gold in Chinese 
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He gives a very alluring picture of the probable wealth of the 


western distric 


Archbishop is charged in so many words with literary bad faith 


t, and says that, no doubt, gold would be procured ; in giving one interpretation of the doctrine of Civil Allegiance to 


in large quantities, were the knowledge and appliances of Cali- | the English world, while well knowing that the Papal Curia has 


fornia and Australia set to work in search of it. “The Man- 
darins,” says the writer, “are well aware that if it were known 
in Europe and America that large gold-fields existed in Tibet, no 
supplications, or prayers either, would suffice to prevent a rush into | 
it of Occidental rowdies ; and that thus an energetic and boisterous 
aie Land, and would give infinite trouble, both by enforcing | 
the right of passage through China and by threatening it! 
directly.” A horrible description of the punishments inflicted on 
offenders against the Government in Chinese Tibet, and of the 
rigour of ‘Tartar discipline in general, somewhat spoils our plea- 
sure in reading this surprising narrative. One is glad to forget the 

ople and their hard lives, in contemplating such a picture as that 
on which the traveller gazed during his ten hours’ journey over 
the great Kung-ma Pass from Namgea to Shipki, at which point 
he was forced to abandon all attempts to proceed further into the | 
dominions of the Grand Lama, ‘ Agathon” is a fine poem, in 
which the longing of the tired spirit and the dulled imagination 
for the old Pagan gladness—for ‘* The Beauty that was Greece, 
and the Glory that was Rome”—is eloquently expressed. It 
mingles with the poignant regret for vanished youth in the indi- 
vidual, and is altogether sad, but beautiful. These are two of the 





best verses :-— 
‘** Vain, vain, the hope is vain! 
Our skies are dull, and through the ragged firs 
A slow, cold wind is blowing. Far away 
From driving clouds and rain 
A joyous breeze the rich gean stirs, 
And o’er the dimpling waves light sea-birds play ; 
But no queen Athens in her beauty bare 
Bathes warm with golden hue in the deep violet air. 
The city of the pleasant gods is cold ; 
No more the mellow sunlight streams 
On naked rocks that spring to marble rare ; 
Temples and legends old 
Are empty as a peet’s vanished dreams ; 
And though we hear the dawn was wondrous fair, 
Yet by no flash of art, nor labour slow, 


| 


ite community might soon be established to the west of the | 
_ cessfully vindicates the accuracy which Archhishop Manning had 





Can we bring back the light that faded long ago.” 


Macmillan has relapsed into the severely solid form from which | 
the magazine unbent for a few months, surely aot to its dis- | 
Now, as almost always, its contents are meri-| 


ditorial design to be strictly limited | 


advantage ? 
torious, and supposing the e 
to educational! processes of an advanced order, they are consistent 
with such a design, But they are so nearly unrelieved, that we 
almost question our right to include Macmillan under the general 
heading of this article, solely on the strength of the instalment of | 
“Castle Daly” for December. If one read no other magazine, | 
the contents of this one would be as ‘filling at the price” as | 
Sam Weller’s muffins, for we find a heavy course of antiquarianism | 
set before us, some remarkably solid criticism, a tough morsel of | 
religious controversy, and a piece de résistance of political economy, | 
—all excellent things in their way, but difficult to manage at a| 
sitting and all at once. ‘The discourse of the Archbishop | 
of Canterbury (delivered last month to the members of 

the Church Institute at Margate), on ‘Certain Current | 
Fallacies respecting Supernatural Religion” is soothing rather | 
than strong, gently persuasive rather than assuring, and in 
short, much better spoken than printed. Mr. Thomas Hughes's | 
article on ‘ Ismailia” is a somewhat cold abstract of Sir Samuel 
Baker's book, which would be the better for a dash of imagination 
and suggestion of the picturesque. Canon Girdlestone’s manly, 
earnest, plain-spoken article on ** Lessons Learned in the Eastern 
Counties” is the liveliest paper in the December number, and his 
quaint description of himself as “so thick-skinned that people 
might just as well attempt to hurt a rhinoceros by pelting him 
with paper pellets” as to rouse him by hard words, is almost the 
sole touch of humour in the magazine, in which we have come to 
expect some, of late. ‘‘ I am sorry to disappoint my assailants in 
the Labourers’ Union Chronicle,” says the pachydermatous plague 
of the farmer and champion of the labourer, ‘as I used to do 
those at Halberton, who were wont to say that if they could only 
make me ery or put me in a passion, there would be some hope 
of me. But I cannot help it. My skin is thick, and there is an 
end of it.” ‘The most interesting thing in Macmillan is, perhaps, 


’ 


the letter to the Editor by the author of the able and well- 
informed articles on “‘ Prussia and the Vatican Council,” which 
consists chiefly of an analysis of the Bull Unam Sanctam of 
Boniface VILL, and a contrast between its infallible teaching and 
Archbishop Manning's statement of the doctrine of Civil Alle- 
giance in his last month's letter to the Editor of Macmillan. The 





| publie. 


always rejected that meaning, though often disguised its rejection, 
the Popes really maintaining with the Bull Unam Sanctam that the 
Pope holds an absolute authority over all temporal sovereignties. 
It certainly looks as if Dr. Manning would have great difficulties 
in explaining away the contradictions between his own doctrine 
and that of Boniface’s Bull. We should add that the writer sue- 


impugned, and which we thought he had successfully impugned, 
on all but one point, and that seems to have been a mere clerical 
error in writing a date, 

The Cornhill is as strong in poetry as Blackwood. ‘ Secret 
Affinities” is a fanciful piece of pantheism, admirably rendered 
from the French of ‘Théophile Gautier, in which the lover and the 
lady are traced from, and likened to, their previous forms of life 
as pearls, birds, and flowers. Mr. G. B. Smith contributes an essay 
on ‘Heywood’s Dramatic Works,” in which he displays his usual 
taste and discrimination, and more than usual moderation. He 
sums up the dramatist—who is so shadowy as a man that we 
know neither when he was born nor when he died, and only 
gather incidentally from one of his poems that he was a native of 
Lincolnshire—in the following appreciative words :— 

‘*He does not appear to have worked as a dramatist from any fixed 
principles of composition, but to have interpreted with all the simplicity 
of a simple nature those phases of life which came under his own direct 
observation. Regarded in this light, we know of few authors who deserve 
so high a commendation. Nature is with him in all, and his trust in 
the best human instincts is unwavering. He is not appalled by 
the corruptions of society or the villany of the individual ; he has faith 
that human nature will shine out, pure and unsullied, after its tempta- 
tions and its anguish ; and he entertains no doubt whatever as to its 
ultimate excellence and goodness. Infused by a beautiful spirit of 
tolerance and virtue, he remains, not a grand or magnificent being, but 
one thoroughly true to himself, and with more than the ordinary 
capacity for interpreting the aspirations and emotions of humanity.” 
“Thoughts of a Country Critic” is the title of a pleasant essay 
upon modern art criticism of the Morris and Rossetti school. It 
is humorous, good-humoured, and true, and the sting of it is in 
its tail:—‘“ The last time I saw my Oxford friend was in Bond 
Street ; he had been looking at exhibitions black and white and 
blue and green, and was full of the ‘sweetness’ of his own 
friends and the worthlessness of everything else. 1 listened for a 
while to his jargoning, and then left him and turned into 
the National Gallery, and there sat down before a ‘Titian and 
a Turner, and clean forgot all about him and his friends and their 
principles.” Mr, Black is taking his story easily in point of 
pace. It makes little progress, but he gives us a cleverly char- 
acteristic letter from Mr. Roscorla, and brings Harry ‘Trelyon 
into proper prominence. ITlarry’s petulance about Wenna’s self- 
sacrificing charity is very amusing, especially where he says to 
ver :—** I quite agree with Mabyn that you overwork yourself in 
loing for other people what the lazy beggars ought to do for 
themselves. Oh, I know more than you think! I'd wake some 
of them up, if I had the chance. Why, they look on you as a sort 
of special Providence, bound to rescue them at any moment. I 
was told only yesterday of old Mother Truscott having said to a 
neighbour, ‘ Well, if Miss Wenna won't help me, then the Lord’s 
will be done.’” ‘The author of an article on Monte-Dore is anxious 
to make a remote part of France favourably known to the English 
IIe may interest them in the natural beauties of the 
mountain baths of Auvergne, but he depicts anything but a 
pleasant place of sojourn. Very nasty and very dear suggest 
themselves as comments upon the whole narrative. 

In Temple Bar we find the usual preponderance of fiction, and 
some readable, short essays. <A sketch of the brief residence 
in England which formed an episode in the life of Rubens, and of 
Anthony Vandyck’s long abode in this country, with the business 
relations established by both, is the most interesting of these latter. 
** 4 Night Terror in Africa” is a capitally worked-up description 
of an absurd incident. 

The Argosy is enlarged to the size and advanced to the price of 
the ordinary shilling magazine. ‘The indefatigable editor contri- 
butes two-thirds of the contents, which are not remarkable. Her 
“ Johnny Ludlow” story, “The Other Earring,” is a great falling- 
off from its predecessors. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cunisTu AS BOOKS. 


Dr. Ox's Experiment, and other Stories. Translated from the French 
of Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.) M. Jules Verne is entitled 
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to a high place among the writers of “Christmas Books.” 
genuity is inexhaustible; he is audacious in his inventions, without 
departing altogether from a certain versimilitude. 
entertaining, and yet does contrive to teach something of actual truth 
to the intelligent among his readers. Dr. Ox’s Experiment is in his best 
style. The learned doctor experiments upon the character of a phleg- 
matic Flemish town, a town where lovers could not get a courtship 
finished under ten years, and where the song with which Figaro comes 


upon the stage—for they had a theatre—took more than fifty minutes | 
to sing. The people of Quiquendone—that is the name of this town— | 


are sufficiently progressive to desire to have their town lighted. And 
Dr. Ox undertakes the work. Ho is going to employ.a new agent; 
but he employs it, the reader will sce, in a more stupendous experi- 


ment, that of changing the dispositions of the Quiquendonians by | 
What fun is made | 


modifying the atmosphere in which they live. 
during the vorking-out of the process may be imagined. “Master 
Zacharias” is a somewhat weird tale, which will suit those who love the 
mysterious. In “ A Drama in the Air” M. Verne is aeronautical, and 
in “ A Winter amid the Ice” he tells a thrilling tale of arctic adventure. 
Last comes the spice of reality in the account of the ‘ Fortieth French 
Ascent of M. Blanc,” an ascent effected by M. Paul Verne. 
Troublesome World; or,“ Bet of Stow.” By Lady Barker. (Hatchards.) 
Lady Barker isa very fortunate person, for she can not only tell a 
very good story “out of her own head,” as the children say, but sho 
has the luck to find “a true story” of the most romantic kind. Eliza- 
beth Armstrong is the daughter of a Scotch Lowland farmer, who 
cherishes—the scene of the story is laid in the earlier half of the last 
century—an enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Stuarts. How she 
goes to Edinburgh to be educated, how she takes service as a governess 
in a gloomy manor-house on the English side of the Border, how she falls 
there into a cruel trap laid for her by the spite of a housekeeper whose 
peculation she has stopped, how she is sent to the “ Plantations,” cap- 
tured on the way by Barbary pirates, and kept as a prisoner in one of 
the palaces of the Sultan of Morocco—all this, and more, is told to 
admirable effect, Lady Barker skilfully interweaving with her own 
narrative the naif and graphic expressions of the original. We recom- 
mend our readers to see “how it ends” for themselves, and shall not 
spoil the story by giving a hint of it. The Autobiography of a Man- 
of-War's Bell. By Lieutenant C. R. Low. (Routledge.) Here we 
have a tale of the naval glories of the eighteenth century. In 1757 the 
* Melpomono ’ frigate sails from Portsmouth, and the “ Bell ” commences 
its career on board. Of course, it gets plenty of fighting with the 
French, and is properly victorious, as an English frigate should 
be. But something is due to the necessities of the tale-writer 
as well as to national pride. Accordingly, the ‘Melpomene’ has at 
last to yield to superior strength, and the “ Bell” changes masters. But 
it came home again when the Ville de Paris, into which it had been put, 








is captured by Lord Rodney, and it finally finds a home in the United 


Service Institution, where it tells its story, having no reason, we may 
say, to complain of the way in which this has been rendered by Lieu- 
tenant Low. Tho narrative is full of interest, and told in a genial spirit. 
What a kind-hearted man he must be who could pen this sentence 
about his young hero!—*“ He had the desire for intellectual improvement 
which is generally found in boys trained in our great public schools,” 
—The Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life in the Nineteenth Century. 
By W. H. Kingston. (Griffith and Farran.) Here we are carried 
forward about a hundred years, though we are still on board a sailing 
frigate. (No naval tale-writer has as yet ventured to lay the scene 
of his narrative on board a turret-ship. We promise a favourable notice 
to the first who shall make the venture.) There is no fighting with 
the French to be enjoyed here, and we suspect that is what boys do 
enjoy most, in spite of the entente cordiale; but there is sparring with Cen- 
tral and South-American Republics—is this really historical ?—chases 
after pirates, and hairbreadth escapes of all sorts from “ flood and fire.” 
Mr. Kingston is an old hand at entertaining boys, and has not lost his 
skill. But all youngsters must not expect to be posted to ships where 
one of the lieutenants is an elder brother.——Zhe Gentleman Cadet, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson (Griffith and Farran), is entitled by its 
author “a tale of the past.” We fervently hope that the state of 
things which it describes at the Academy of Woolwich is “ past,” 
and taking this for granted, we may allow, on the “suave mari 
magno” principle, that the book is pleasant reading. We can- 
not but think that the plan which Colonel Drayson represents 
his hero as pursuing, and which by implication he recommends to his 
readers, is somewhat perilous. He amuses himself while his competi- 
tors are reading, but he thinks over his problems in bed! He must be 
an exceptional lad of eighteen who remains awake for two minutes 
after he has got into bed,—at all events, to think of problems. The 
White Rose of Langley, by Emily 8. Holt. (John F. Shaw.) This is a 
tale of the historical kind, The object of the writer is to rehabilitate the 
character of Constance, daughter of Edmund, Duke of York, whose name 
“has been,” she says “for five hundred years a name of scorn,” but 
whom she believes to have suffered for adherence to Lollard opinions, 





However this may be, the manners and the customs of the 
period have been carefully studied, and historical truth ad- 
hered to with praiseworthy accuracy. Any one who reads the 


book carefully will certainly get help towards understanding a 
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somewhat complicated period of English history. For our part, we 


feel bound to confess that we found the first fifty pages or so the best 
in the volume. The sufferings of little Maude in the kitchen of the 
great palace of Langley and her promotion to the upper regions inter. 
ested us, and we were sorry to leave them for those of the more distin. 
guished personages with whom Miss Holt makes us acquainted,—_ 
Fleur-de-Lis: Leaves from French History, by Esther Carr (Hatchards), 
Here we have four sketches of important persons in French history, 
The first, under the title of “The White Flag in Italy,” gives ap 
account of the early days of Charles VIIL., of his marriage with Anno 
of Bretagne, of his conquest of the kingdom of Naples, and of his death, 
The life of Catherine de Bourbon, the unfortunate sister of Henry 
IV., is more full of biographical detail, and consequently morg 
attractive. Tho “Minority of Louis XIII,” and “ Philippe D’Anjou,” 
afterwards Philip V. of Spain, complete the volume, which is 
Sometimes we could have wished 


| generally creditable to its author, 
|for a simpler style. Why, for instance, such grandiloquence ag 
| “to ameliorate her financial condition” ? The Fiery Cross, or the 
| Vow of Montrose, by Barbara Hutton (Griffith and Farran), is another 
| fragment of history which can scarcely fail to be interesting ——We 
may here mention a revised and corrected edition of Mr. Henry 
| Kingsley’s Valentin: a French Boy's Story of Sedan. (Routledge,)— 
| The Hunter and the Trapper in North America, by W. H. Davenport 
| Adams (Nelson), is an adaptation from the French of M. Benedict 
; Révoil. We do not know whether it has ever appeared before in Eng- 
| land, but the sporting adventures which it relates happened more than 
| & quarter of a century ago. For tho purposes of the sportsman, this is 

a serious consideration. The United States have changed so rapidly, 
| that cities probably stand where M. Révoil shot the buffalo and the deer, 
| But it does not diminish the charm of the writer’s lively manner, which 
| makes his sketches as readable as anything of the kind could well be.— 
| Two Years in East Africa, by Emile Jouveaux (Nelson), is a book of travel 
| comparatively recent, as it includes an account of the overthrow of 
| Theodore, of Abyssinia. M. Jouveaux made his way to the regions 
| bordering on the great Equatorial lakes, and his adventures and experi- 

ences there are interesting, and not the less readable because they are 
| told with a brevity which is seldom found in tales of African travel. His 
| answer to King M’tessa when he was asked for a watch, and had nothing 
to give but his own chronometer, is worth reading :—* I insinuated that 
| a watch was a scientific instrument of much utility to travellers, but 
| worthless to a King like him, who could regulate the hours according 
| to his good pleasure, and not suffer himself to be the slave of them. Arms 
| were objects far worthier of his courage ; those which I had presented to 
him, needle-guns, attracted at that moment the personal attention of all 
| the Sovereigns of Europe.” Wrecked on a Reef; or, Twenty Months 
| among the Auckland Isles, from the French of E, Raynel (Nelson), is, we 
| believe, according to the claim of its title-page, “a true tale.” To 
many of our readers, it will probably be known already. To others wa 
| can recommend it as a graphic but not exaggerated description of perils 
| and hardships bravely encountered. Twenty months in the Auckland 
Isles, where it never ceases to blow and seldom ceases to rain, wonld be 
| more than equal to twenty years in Juan Fernandez, Boons and 
| Blessings, by Mrs. S. C. Hall (Virtue, Spalding, and Co.), is described 
| on its title-page as “Stories and Sketches to Illustrate the Advantages 
of Temperance.” Some of its contents have already been published. 
As usual, Mrs. Hall is happiest in her Irish sketches. It is not easy to 
| write stories with a purpose, especially a very set and definite purpose, 
so that they shall not have a certain stiffness. The difficulty is got 
over here as well as it is likely to be anywhere. When the author is 
thoroughly at home—in her delineations of Irish life—it may be said to 
| disappear. The illustrations are unusually good. The Carbridges: @ 
| Suburban Story. By M. Bramston. (Frederick Warne.) This is 
| another story of the didactic kind, though not of a typo so marked as 

the preceding. Tho author sets herself to oppose the belief that “the 
spirit of chivalry is antagonistic to the spirit of commerce.” So sho 
gives us the history of a very fine young fellow who stuck close to the 
duties of “the shop,” but was at the same time as honourable and 
generous as aman could be. Tho story is well and pleasantly told, 
| but it is not, we are bound to say, exactly adapted to tho writer's 
thesis. The trade is really kept in the background, though we are 
pretty constantly reminded that the hero worked hard at it. He is not 
represented as “ taking a pride in it,” to use the words of the preface, 
as a young clergyman might be represented as taking a pride in his pro- 
fessioh or a young barristerin his. Of course the details are, in a literary 
{ point of view, unmanageable. But is it not a fact that a trade must always 
/ occupy a different position with regard to a man’s moral and intellectual 
interests from that which a profession may do? Messrs. Mareus Ward 
| and Co. have sent us their Christmas box of cards and pictures and 
ornamented letter-papers, even more prettily conceived and delicately 
executed than last year. Mr. Marks furnishes a quaint little book of four 
| medieval Christmas pictures, the happily unconscious state of the fat 
| pigs which are being inspected bringing forcibly to one’s mind Gray’s 
| pathetic line on the young Etonians. Some of the cards are really 
| beautiful as works of art; we noticed one particularly graceful group of 

Christmas roses and ferns and mixture of the wood-sorrel. There aro 
sachets too, to delight many a small maiden’s heart, and perfume her 
handkerchiefs ; and endless pretty combinations of fruit and flowers. 
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- la Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum-Book, 1875. 
Edited by William Godward, F.R.A.S. De la Rue’s Improved Diary 
and Memorandum-Book for the Desk. (De la Rue and Co.)—The 
ous very useful pocket-books, diaries, and memorandum-books 


vari A mee 
which Messrs. De la Rue issue yearly, in pretty bindings and full of 
useful and scientific information, have again appeared, in forms not 


less attractive (barring the astronomical picture, which for the last year 
or two has disappeared, ) and with contents not less accurate or useful 
than usual. The ladies’ pocket-books are a trifle too gorgeous for our 
taste, but the simpler pocket-books for men and the memorandum- 
pooks are perfect of their kind. 

The British Almanacl:, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1875, and The Companion, or Year-book of 
General Information for 1875, are contained in a volume, which 
embodies not only an elaborate digest of scientific information, but 
dissertations on astronomical science, and other topics of interest, with 
a chronicle of legislation and statistics for the past session. It is an 
exceedingly valuable book of reference, 
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Aunt Mary's Bran Pie, by Author of St, Olave's, er 8vo (Henry 8. King & Co.) 
Bastian (H. C.), Evolution and the Origin of Life, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Belcher (H.), Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, 18mo...(Macmillan) 
Brooke, Sermons at St. James's Chapel, 2nd Series ...... (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 
Calderwood, On Teaching, and its Ends and Means,,.(Edmonston & Do uglas) 
Church Decoratien, a Practical Manual, er 8vo.. poveveces! (Warne & Co.) 
Clark (M. L.), Turnaside Cottage, 12mo seoeee(M. Ward & Co.) 
Clarke (M.), His Natural Life, er 8vo (Robertson) 
Coleridge (Sara), Memoir and Letters by her Daughter (Henry S. King & Co.) 
Coleridge (S.), Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good Children (Henry S. King & Co) 
Crowest (F.), Great Tone Poets. Memoirs of Musical Composers (Bentley & Son) 
Curtis (H.), Helen, and other Poems, 12mo (S. Tinsley) 
Curwen (H.), Sorrow and Song, Studies of Literary Struggle (H.S. King & Co.) 
Daily Watchwords, Morning Meditations on Scripture Texts, 12mo.,.(R. T. S.) 
Darwin (C.), Descent of Man, er 8vo (Murray) 
Dick (A. H.). Outlines of Natural History, 12M0 ....,.....cccceseesecseesesees (Collins) 
Dickinson (W. H.), Introduc. Address at St. George's Hospi Longmans) 
Drake (C. B.), Teaching of Christian Ch. on Priesthood & Sacrifice (Macmillan) 
Draper (J. W.), Hist. of Conflict between Religion and Science (H. 8S. King & Co.) 
Edmed (J.), Reedham Dialogues for Children, 18mo ...............(Clarke & Co.) 
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Froggy’s Little Brother, a Story of the East End, 12mo ............ (Shaw & Co.) 3/6 
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Hall (M.), Andrew Marvell and his Friends, &c , cr 8v0........+... Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
Hall (Mrs. 8. C.), Katie Summers, a Tale for Little Readers (M. Ward & Co.) 1/6 
Helps (Sir A.). Social Pressure, cr SV0........+.00-esseeeseres (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 12/0 
Henry (Matthew), Gems from, 12mo......... ‘ (Nisbet) 1/6 
Hepburn (A.), Pollieand Jack, a Small Story for Small People (M. Ward &Co.) 2/6 
Herodotus, Book 6, with Notes and Introduction by G. F. Lovell (Longmans) 2/0 
Holy Bible, Eleven Handy Volumes, in box ... ...... (Bradbury & Co.) 21/0 
Humorous Songs, edited by J. L. Hatton, roy 8vo +r ...(Boosey) 2/6 
Hutton (J.), Missionary Life in the Southern Seas ......(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 
Jeaffreson (J. C.), A Book about the Table, 2 vols Svo......... (Hurst & Blackett) 30/0 
Lang (J. D.), Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales (Low & Co.) 21/0 
Little Blue Eyes, and other Field and Flower Stories, roy 16mo ......... (Seeley) 3/6 
Lynch & Smith's Intro. to Final Exam. of Law Society, vol 1 (Stevens & Sons) 12/0 
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Ribot (T.), Heredity, a Psychological Study, &c., cr 8vo (Henry S. King & Co.) 
Rogers (S.), Poetical Works, with Memoir by E. Bell, 12mo (Bell & Sons) 
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New Music. 
The Old House Far Away: Song, Words by Ellen Forrester, Music by G. A. 
Macfarren (Wilkie, Wood, & Co.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Srrcrator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the charge for Advertisements will be slightly increasea 
| rom January 1, 1875. 


SCALE OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY, 1875). 
OvuTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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| Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column ., 310 0 
| Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column ..... 115 0 
| Quarter-Page ....... 212 6| Quarter-Column 017 6 


Six lines and under, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
| Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To Country Apvertisers.—TZo assist the calculations of Country 
| Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive prepaid 
advertisements at the rate of Twopence a Word. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











| To SusscrrBers iN THE Untrep States.— The Annual Subscription to 








| the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, ts 
| 


£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

Terms or Susscriprion.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 64d. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all 
principles known to Actuaries. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 
The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly 


” 


contracts from complication. The Policies are “ indisputable. 
three hundred members of the legal profession. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





COLLEGE S/TVRINITY COLLEGE, 





T EAD MASTERSHIP.—BEDFORD- 

SHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COMPANY (Limited)—Mr. Edward Ellis Morris, 
¥.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, the Head Master, 
has tendered his resignation on receiving the appoint- 
ment of Head Master of the Grammar School, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The Directors, therefore, require a 
HEAD MASTER. 

The School, which is in the parish of Kempston, and 
Within a mile of Bedford, is fitted for 300 boarders, and 
has at present 258, 
tes to communicate with the Secretary, and 
furnish copies of their testimonials on or before Mon- 
day, the 14th December next. 

Candidates must not be above 40 years of age. 

Salary £400 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
for every boy over the number of 150. Residence free 
of rent, rates, and taxes. 

THOS. W. TURNLEY, Secretary. 

6 St. Paul's Square, Bedford, Beds. 

y?! NGS ARNICATED CORN 
and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 


vented for giving immediate ease and removing those 
painful excrescences, Price 6d and 1s per box. May 





be procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
—HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's, 








M ALVERN 

This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN, There is alsoa 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Hea d Master, Jate Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 2%rd, 


COLLEGE. 


M ALVERN 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50,and some Exhibitions of £30. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE, 
Warden—The Rev. W. PERCY ROBINSON, MLA, 
In the Public School Department, which is formed 

on the model of the great English Schools, boys are 
prepared for the highest University contests, as well 
as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and 
Military appointments. 

The College is in connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
ing is identical with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Trinity College offers 
peculiar advantages, 

Fall information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the College, sent on 
application to the Warden. 

The next Term begins on January 19, 1875. 


TRUE THERMAL WATERS of BATH. 

—The Mineral Thermal Waters of Bath are 
known for their remarkable efficacy in the cure and 
relief of Rheumatism, Gout, certain forms of Paralysis, 
and many kinds of cutanevus affections. The enormous 
supply of water afforded by the springs enables every 
bather to enjoy a large bath, and the bathing arrange- 
ments are unsurpassed by any in Europe. Both in 
winter and summer these Waters may be beneficially 
employed, 
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HE ANSTIE MEMORIAL FUND. 
—The Death of the late Dr. ANSTIE, which 
took place on the 12th of September, in the 4Ist year 
of bis age, was occasioned by blood-poisoning, re- 
ceived, probably, through an accidental wound in the 
course of a post-mortem examination, while he was 
engaged in investigating the nature and causes of an 
obscure disease which had destroyed the lives of some 
of the children in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, 
at Wandsworth. Shortly afterwards a Committee 
was formed, of which Dr. George Johnson, F.R.S., 
hysician to King’s College Hospital, is Chairman, 
and of which the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lieut.-General 
Lord Henry Percy, Sir Henry Clavering, the Rev. 
Harry Jones, and Rey. H. Wace. together with nearly 
200 of the most distinguished of the medical profession, 
are members, for the purpose of raising some suitable 
tribute to his memory. After due consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case, it has been determined 
that the Memorial can assume no better form than 
that of a Fund for the education and advancement in 
life of his children. For this purpose a sum of £1,500 
has been contributed by the Medical profession, and 
by the personal friends and fellow-workers of the de- 
ceased, but the Executive Committee desire to increase 
this amount to at least £2,000, before they can feel 
that they have fitly discharged the task which has been 
entrusted to them. 

Besides his distinguished merit as a physician, of 
which it would be superfluous here to speak, Dr. Anstie 
did good service as a practical philanthropist. His 
disclosures of the state of workhouse infirmaries in the 
metropolis mainly led to Mr. Gathorne Hardy's Act for 
the establishment of the present improved system; 
and it was by his means that the College of Physicians 
was induced to represent to the Premier the over- 
crowded state of the dwellings of the poorin London, 
and thus to obtain the Act by which railway companies 
will for the future be compelled to provide houses for the 
populations which they displace. He died a victim to the 
insanitary state of a public institution ; and on all these 
grounds it is felt that the public may gracefully and 
rightly combine with the members of his own calling 
in an endeavour to mitigate, in such small degree as 
may be possible, the effects of the irreparable loss 
which his orphans have sustained. 

The Executive Committee are permitted to quote the 
following words from a letter addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary by Miss Nightingale :— 

* Though somewhat heavily pressed down by business 
and illness, I cannot forbear writing a line (with my 
contribution to the Memorial Fund) to express, what I 
cannot express adequately, how great is the loss to 
our country in Dr, Anstie. Had he lived, many 
thousands of lives would have been spared, which now 
will fall victims to the want of the Public Health 
Measures of which he was such a devoted supporter.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be paid to the credit of the 
Anstie Memorial Fund, at the Bank of Sir S. Scott 
and Co., Cavendish Square; to the Treasurer, J. S. 
Storr, Esq., 26 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; or 
to either of the undersigned, to whom also any inquiries 
relating to the matter may be addressed. 

R. BRUDENELL CARTER, 69 Wim- 

pole Street, W. 

WHARTON HOOD, M.D., 65 Upper 

Perkeley Street, Portman Square, W. 

London, December, 1874. 

i IMONIAL to Professor KEY, 
F.R.S., Head Master of University College 
School. 

Professor KEY, having completed a half-century of 
professorial life, forty-six years of which have been 
spent in University College, where he was appointed 
to the Chair of Latin in September, 1828, a desire has 
been expressed to commemorate the event. and accord- 
ingly, a Committee has been formed (with power to 
add to their number) for the furtherance of this 
object. The Committee, of which Lord BELPER, 
President of the College, has consented to act as Chair- 
man, has resolved that the TESTIMONIAL shill con- 
sist of a Bust of Mr. Key, to be placed in University 
College, London. In order to enable as large a num- 
her as possible of the Papils and Friends of Professor 
Key to subscribe to the Fund now being raised, the 
Committee has further resolved that the amount of 
each Subscription shall not exceed Five Shillings. 

Gentlemen in England or abroad who may be desir- 
ous to act on the Committee, or to assist in collecting | 
subscriptions, are requested to send their names tothe 
Honorury Secretary. 

Subscriptions will be received at the Office of 
Universi'y College, and also by 

PHILIP MAGNUS, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Hon. Sec.. 
November 5, 1874, 2 Portsdown Road, W. 


JXTENSION of UNIVERSITY of 
Bu EDINBURGH.—His Royal Highness the DUKE 
cf EDINBURGA will preside at a Meeting in Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday, December 7, at 3 p.m., for the 
purpose of providing New Buildings to meet the wants 
of the University of Edinburgh occas‘oned by its rapid 
growth and the necessity for developing its means for 
practical scientific instruction. A sum of £60,000 has 
been already subscribed, and a further sum of £40,000 
is required. 

GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 4_D., 
DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., 
11 Grafton Street, Piccadilly. 


Hon. Sees. 


} Hon. Secs, 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
7RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 





| ee CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. | 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to | 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
C J N D LBL E 8.) 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. 
The Trouble, Discomfort, and Dangerous Use of 
Paper Avoided. 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position | 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. | 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873... £5,486,748 

Income for the past year eco coe +. 507,284 

Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 


Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 








New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Tecth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 

So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 

PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
h in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used, It is per- 


manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists, 











AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 





| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a | 


soft tandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be bad, 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to it) forwarded by 

| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 

| below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

| Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Trass, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 

free. Double ditto, 3!s 6d, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 

free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

|  Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 

Post-office, Piccadiliy. 

NEW PATENT. ene 

7 LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEtis, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. | 


JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 


London. 
A 





PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 


rance, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVIVE” | 


SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 


PE 
INDIA OFFICE, Ist December, 1874, 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Exa 
Candidates for Twenty appointments peg “ 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held j 
London in February, 1875. 2 

Copies of the Regulations for the Exam’ i 
gether with information regarding Pay ot ane 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Departmen i 
London, 8.W. Heke hens Oftce, 

A further notice will be issued when the e 
of examination has been fixed. mast date 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary, 


— usenet. 2 
TO INVESTORS, 


Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 


ENNINGTON and CO’g 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with en 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 99 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and OO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


Al _ rl nl aa eS. 
gg tm FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
; GEORGE WILLIAM LOV. 
Secretaries {SON J. BROOMFIELD oo 


ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT's 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priacipal towns in 
South Australia. sills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU BANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 

Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNAILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest..... eccecsece ever £450,283 
Accumulated Funds 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,090. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 

considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
' in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mir- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


| | I ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
} The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 





3 Royal Exchange 














” 


used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
| PEPSINE. 

| Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
| by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
| Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., Loadon. 

SAUCE.— 


See name on label. 
| Fie AND PERRINS’ 

(the * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
| Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
| BEWARE of IM([TATIONS 


and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by ull dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
| remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbura, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughous 
the world. 
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MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN FEBRUARY AND MARCG, 1874. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


ASSISTANT-MASTER IN HARROW SCHOOL; LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


E SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Mr Pm. 4. to his task not only considerable 
ry power, but what is less common and more 
jan A an earnest interest in the subject, which 
wakes his book a fresh and pleasant one to read, and 
ore stimulating than a laborious treatise might, per- 
be have been.....- A vigorous treatment of one of the 
mabey of all historical themes. Mr. Smith is not 
ply the master of a lively and forcible style; he 
shows real historical power, and he writes with a keen 
. his subject which communicates itself to 


interest in | 

the reader.” THE ATHENEUM., 

It is refreshing to find a Christian clergyman 
who can speak without prejudice of both creeds, and 
render justice to what was great in Mohammed's charac- 
ter, while he retains,his reverence for his own religion. 


THE ACADEMY. 

«A writer who has embodied in a small volume of 
lectures a view of Mobammad's life and doctrines per- 
haps more faithful and more just than any that has 
before been published...... What is wanted is exactly 
what Mr. Smith possesses—a clear judgment, unfet- 
tered by a too dogmatic form of religious belief, and 
free from the cynical distrust of humanity which 
Sprenger occasionally manifests......Mohammad may 
trust himself in the hands of this his newest exponent. 
A most interesting, most eloquent lecture.” 


THE GUARDIAN. 

«There exists, we fear, between us and the author 
of this volume 1 substratum of very grave and serious 
difference...... But our sense of such divergence by no 
means precludes a very real admiration for the many 
high merits of Mr. Bosworth Smith's lectures, nor a 
large measure of agreement in many leading princi- 
ples......His positions, whether we agree with them or 
not, are stated with admirable clearness ; and, for the 
most part, with all due modesty...... He aims at being 
rerupulously fair, and has, to a very considerable 
extent, succeeded in his endeavours.” 


“ 





THE EXAMINER. 

“The third edition of the Rev. Dr. Arnold's book 
sent us at the same time for review shows how much 
needed was such a@ work as Mr. Smith's. For the rela- 
tion of Christianity to Islam—the main subject of both 
works—is still presented by the Rev, Dr. Arnold as 
that of a supernaterally true religion to a criminal 
imposture,.....Far more liberal are the views of Mr. 


Smigh.” 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“A calm and just study of the history, the 
work, and the better characteristics of Moham- 
medanism has been made by the accomplished and 
impartial author. We strongly recommend ‘ Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedanism’* to the most thoughtful 
of the bishops and clergy...... ‘They will learn, better 
than Sprenger or Muir teach, how subtly the Koran 
has suited the minds it addressed, and what good work 
it has wrought in overthrowing Polytheism." 


THE DAILY NEWS. 

“He (Mr. R. Bosworth Smith) has studied bis sub- 
ject with care, and is anxious to show how much there 
is in Mohammed's career and teaching that deserves 
to be commended.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“ An important contribution to our historical theo- 
logy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Moham- 
med's life, with sach a broad and impartial judgment 
as might be expected from a lecturer at the Royal 
Institution.” 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ Mr. Smith's lectures are able and interesting and 
well informed. With the caution we have hiuted, they 
may be advantageously studied. There is danger, 
however, lest Mohammed should have claimed for his 
resuscitated reputation the prophetical authority and 
rank which belong only to a Moses, an Isaiah, ora 


| Paul.” 





CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

* .0eThe lectures are remarkable for their ex- 
tremely high appreciation, not oaly of Mohimmed, 
but of his religion, and are eloquent with a genuine 
enthusiasm.”—J. Llewelyn Davies. 

THE EVENING STANDARD. 

“This lucid and learned exposition is based on the 
most authentic works in the East as well as in the 
West. It is written with singular candour and an evi- 
dent desire to do the fullest justice to the principles of 
the religion delineated and the character of their extra- 
ordinary founder.” 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

* weeeeWe readily accept Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
favourable t of Moh danism he shows, 
without straining the evidence before us, that the 
Prophet of Mecca was a good and wise man, taking 
him for all in all, that his teachings upon the whole 
are good and true, and that his consistent followers 
ought not to be reckoned the enemies of whatever secu- 
lar good can be done byEnglishmen in Asia andAfrica.” 

THE SOCOTSMAN. 

“The tone and character of the learned, able, and 
eloquent volume which Mr. Bosworth Smith has issued 
will be best understood by an extract from his own 
prefatory explanation.,....All who would know the 
differences between the Mohammedan religion as it is 
painted and as it is, and also those between that re- 
ligion as it was founded and as it has been built upon, 
will find what they want in this volume, in form of 
highly condensed information, acute thinking, judicial 
reasoning, and eloquent exposition.” 

THE DAILY REVIEW—EDINBURGH. 

“This is in many respects a remarkable book 
onteas After reading every sentence Mr. Bosworth 
Smith has written, we acknowledge the great in- 
terest he has thrown into the subject......The subject, 
which the author treats with great freshness and force, 
will probably prove as interesting to a numerous class 
of readers as it was felt to be by those who originally 
heard the Lectures.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


On DECEMBER 9th, Demy 8yo, 


T 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


HE LIFE 


price 18s. 


OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW AND RECENT 


LA W AN D 





GO D. 


WORKS. 
NEW NOVELS. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ The twelve short sermons which this volume contains are amongst the best we 
have read for many years;—simple, vigorous, spiritual. They have that un- 
mistakable reality in them which convinces us that they are not so much intel- 
lectual efforts as expressions of the author's inmost pature,,,...Simple and yet fine 
sermons.”—Spectator. 

“Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, and ab ling in illustration 
from passing events. e book will well repay the thoughtful reader.”"—John Bull. 

“Sermons of no ordinary type...... Falling in as they do with the tone of modern 
thought, and dealing rather with ideas than dogmas, they can scarcely fail to meet 
with a favourable reception from thoughtful readers.”— Scotsman. 

“A volume of sermons far above the average. Mr. Roberts has not selected 
common subjects, nor hae he treated them in a common manner. He goes beneath 
the surface, and seeks to make his hearers consider the true foundation upon 
which their faith as Christians rests."—National Church. 

“The sermons have very high merit; they display much power of thought and 
& considerable faculty of polished and antithetic expression. Those departments 
of theology which impinge on science, such questions as the relations of law and 
prayer, the moral of great physical catastrophes, and such-like, appear congenial 
to the author’s mind, and are handled by him with much power and insight.”"— 
Literary Churchman. 


BRIGADIER FREDERIC: a Story of an Alsatian Exile. 


By MM, 1...CKMANN-CHATRIAN. Authorised Translation. (Jn the press. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS in HIS LIFE and 


WRITINGS. By Epwarp ZELLER. Authorised Translation, with a Portrait. 





Crown 8yo, 5s. (Just published. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. By Miss 
THACKERAY. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Just published. 


“ Daintily and delicately told little stories.”"—Atheneum. 

“ All of the stories are very good, and are told in Miss Thackeray's usual delight- 
ful manner.”"—Court Journal. 

“ It is full of pleasant touches, showing minute observation. Insideand outside are 
attractive. It may be presented to young people, and to people not very young, 
some of whom can enjoy its literary excellence, and understand its great clever- 
Dess,"=—Scotsman. 








FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


With 12 Illustrations. 2 vyols., 21s. 


“If ‘Far from the Madding Crowd ' is not written by George Eliot, then thero is 
a new light among noveli A high intellectual treat."—Sp x 


“ Comparatively little has been said about ‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ sinoe 
it was discovered to be not the work of George Eliot, as was at first supposed, but 
the novel is the most remarkable that has i in any ine for years."— 
Examiner. 


“ Another pastoral from the pen of Mr. Hardy would have been welcome if it 
only equalled his former productions in merit, but this is, in many respects, 
superior to either of his most successful works. When the most exquisite freshness 
of thought and manner are the chief characteristics of a writer, the critic looks 
anxiously upon his Jater efforts, fearing lest the dew should have dried upon the 
flower, the bloom been brushed from the fruit. Nothing of the kind has happene! 
in the present case; rather is there advance on every point."—Zcho. 








w Y N C O TE. 
By Mrs. THOMAS ERSKiNE, Author of “ Marjory.” 
2 vols. (Jus! pub'isied. 





A STORY OF THREE SISTERS. 
By CECIL MAX WHLL. 
2 vols. [Je @ few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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TO 


INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the safest, most trustworthy, 
DECEMBER EDITION, NOW REA 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 


Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Sto 


and reliable publication of the day. 
DY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


cks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &e. 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLD 
Should read the above Investment Cireular. It i 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—Lon 


ERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


sa valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
don and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


ESTABLISHED D E A 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForRKS—Table, 24s to 33s ; 

+» SPOONS, » 24s to 40s; * 
PAPIER Micué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sats, from £3 10s to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

a LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 

Bronzep TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 









CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Dessert, 16s to 29s, 
16s to 30s. 


NE’S 
pe 4 . A.D. 1700. 
FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Fenpers—Pright, 45s to £15 15s; 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
3EDSTEADS—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CoRNICES—Cornice- ea | Ends, Bands, &c. 
| Gase LIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 5-do., £6 6s. 
_ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
| KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
| TURNERY Goons, Brushes, Mats, &e. 
TOoLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. 
GARDEN TOoLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











M APPIN and WEBB’'S 
zZ A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years, A written 
guarantee given to a purchaser,—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


M APPIN and WEBB’ 

P PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 12s, 
£19 5s. 





M APPIN and WEB B ‘eo 

a WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, “the 
very best choice in London, 


M+ A P PIN and WEBB’S 
Re SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes and 


Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 
Soup Tureens, 


M (es eo ' and WEBB’S 
& ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames. 


M APPFriIinN ood Wies’s 
P Newly-Patented “CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER. 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 
M APPIN and W 
£ SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &e. 


EBB’S 





\ APPIN and WEBB’S 
= Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
___ quality. 


AT APPIN and WEBB’'S 
p Pi ATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

* Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
___— Fable cloth. 

M 42. APPIN and WEB Bis 
Bs Costly Ilustrated Catalogue on pho f 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 

ISHER’S GLADSTONE 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Pe 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





B AG. 


7 
4 
rfect as a 





188 STRAND 


( LD GOLD CILAINS, RINGS, 

WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their uimost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Goid, Silver, or Platina, in 


emai! or large quintities, 
TEETH, &e. 


| aad ARTIFICIAL 
thourne Terra -e, London. 





g. BROWNING 





rwise will: 
mntion, ¢ value sent t per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton, 


ceiveimmedi- | 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
NICOLL, 


H. and Outfitter. 
(11 

London (22 Cornhill. 

Manchester—1) Mosley Street. 

Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 

Birmingham—39 New Street. 


J) preparations have been made for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return from 
School. The Stock comprises Tasteful Desigus in 
Suits for Younger Boys; and “ Regulation ” 
worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools, 
Overcoats, in warm materials, from One Guinea. 


HE SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT 
DEPARTMENT.—Great care has been taken in 
the selection of WINTER STOCK, and with special 
reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress. 
Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or other articles, they 
will be found to harmonise with the particular Tint of 
Dress selected. The Shirts and Under Clothing are 
of superior quality, while the Prices are most moderate 
for Cash Payments. 


§ inseeeeel and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





U? NSOPHISTICATED WINES and 
SPIRITS. 

Eau de Vie, pureBrandy, O0.D.V. 38s 

Unsophisticated Gin... * 278 ) Per dozen. 

Mar-ala. the finest imported .,. 18s | Railway carri- 

Xerez pale Sherry ses eos age paid. 

Douro Port, crusted eee eve =e) Price List free, 

Bordeaux Claret, 1870... ww. 16s 


HENRY BRETT and ort Distillers and Importers, 


26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C 
K INAHAN’S. La. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUN 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession iu pears en-e to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


. RANT'S 
WH BRANDY. 
Royal Palaces. 
VNRANT'S 
BRANDY. 
men, Military and Aristocratic 





MORELLA CHERRY 


Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


MORELLA CHERRY 


Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 


Circles. Often super- 

sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 
YRANI’S MORELLA CHERRY 
J BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
| ber Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


Merchant Clothier | 
| COALS OF FIRE 


Suits as | 





| 


| Faces FRAMED IN HOLLY GREEN. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E, 
Fe a ADeEONE, M.P. By a Scorcy CaTHoLg 


W. Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 
MAGAZINE fo for 








LACKW OOD'S: 
DECEMBER, 1874. No. DOCX. Price 2s 64, 
e 1 CONTENTS. 
HE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND 
Part XII. os Soctam, 
THE CATO OF LUCAN. 
ALICE LORRAINE. Part IX. 
THE ABODE OF SNOW: Chinese Tartars, 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES: Glory. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY REcgss. 
AGATHON. 
THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE § SEPTENNATE, 
Wa. BLAcKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh a and London, 
Now ready. aa 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
[ ONDON SOCIETY. With Thirty 
4 Illustrations, Price Is. Edited by Frorencg 
MAkRYAT. ; 





CONTENTS. 

(Frontispiece), 

Lit aad ANE. By Mrs.J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘George 
Geith.” 

VENI, Vivr, Vict. 
“Olympia.” 

MEERSCHAUM, By 
** Ravenshoe.” 

WRITTEN IN BLOOD. By Guy Roslyn. 

THROUGH Fire AND WATER. By R. wiountenty Jephson. 

Faces FRAMED IN HOLLY GREEN, By Frederick B, 
Weatherly, M.A. 

THE VEILED PoRTRAIT. 
* Romance of War. 

SHAKESPEARE BURLESQUE, 


By F. C. Francillon, Author of 


Henry Kingsley, Author of 


By James Grant, Author of 


| CHRISTMAS Eve, 


4, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
| MAJOR PrAMISH’ 


“He SToops TO CONQUER By Mary Cecil Hay, 
Author of “ Old Middleton's on 4 
By Captain Arthur Griffiths, Author 
“ The Queen's Shilling.” 
My First Love—Maup, By $d. 
FRIEND. my ws Robinson, 
THE Scrivener’s SpaAsM. By V . Fenn. 
Sampson LOw, MARSTON, hes br SEARLE, Crown 









| Buildings, 183 Fleet Street, London, 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—Complete | 


| 


| Invaluable for 


NV ILL E ‘and CO. are the | 





for ‘December, the extra Christmas 
Number, price One Shilling. 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

H -E AkGO Ss F¥. 


CONTENTS.—Frances Hildyard, a Complete Story, by 
the Author of “ East Lynne,” illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwardes—The Other Earring, by Johuny Ludlow— 
Past, Present, and Future—On Bells—Told on Christ- 
mas Eve—Mistletoe—In the Dead of Night, illustrated. 

“The * Argosy’ is @ very charming number this 
month ; the best and cheapest sixpenny magazine we 
have."”—S/andard. 

RicuARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


UTLE RY, warranted.— The most varied 
_J assortment ‘of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUBTO N'S 


Now ready, 






















Des \Orvrs. 

The Blades are all of the pute) sert. |per pr. 
finest Steel. —- 

8. djs. dis. d 

34-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz.) 18 .| 13 69 

34 ditto balance ditto 19 .| 14 6 9 

33 ditto, ditto ... 7 19 176 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto 35 .| 26 96 

4 ditto extra large ditto 37 | 28 0. 

4 ditto African ivory ditto y 4 l4 6 

Ditto, with silver ferules . 42 .| 36 .| 16 6 

Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 52. «| 40 a. 

Nickel electro-silvered handles ...! 23 .| 19 7 6 


ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, LA, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 





GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
SRALTE INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other pe Beer ties and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
growing children. Illustrations free. 
and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 
MRS. S. A. ~ ALLE EN’S 
WORLD'S 


“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
if will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 








HAMILTON 


youthful colour and beauty 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growt 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair th ner 
3ALDNE SS pre 
T removes al] dandrif 
T contains neither r oil nor dye. 

In large ‘ice Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépit, ll4 and 116 S athe mpton Row, London, W.C. 
‘ sicsieesinanianadneminiienanmadle 






ee 


b rttles, } 


b 


2 EMARKAB LE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 

P iy RETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
audinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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THE 


» New Edition, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
Now ready, Ne gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
By PAUL MARCOY. 
by 525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are full-page size, and 10 
Eaateated by 5 Maps from Drawings by the Author. F 
«“M. Marcoy is one of the most entertaining of travellers. Anything more vivid 
and amusing than his descriptions of life and manners could not easily be found.” 
rtator. 
> Mascoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacifie to the Atlan- 
tic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen 
in order to be appreciated."—Saturday Review. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





On Monday next, in Svo, price One Shilling. 


HE LIBERAL PARTY and the CATHOLICS :— 


Chapter I.—Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Chapter Il.—GENERAL ELECTIONS OF 1859 AND 1863. 
Chapter III—Ge&NERAL ELECTION OF 1874. 
Chapter IV.—Is Mr. GLADSTONE INCONSISTENT ? 
Chapter V.—THE VATICAN AND THE CATHOLIC VOTE. 
Chapter VL—REAL INFLUENCE OF THE VATICAN. 
Chapter VIL—FuTurs LIBERAL POLIcy. 
Chapter VIII.—IRELAND. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 64. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 


Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. 

EDEN Fisuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s. 


C HAMBERSS ENCYCLOP £ZEDIA—PART IL 
NEW EDITION. 
To be completed in 65 Monthly Parts. 


W. and R. CHAMBers, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for DECEMBER. 





By W. | Curiosities of French Pawnbroking. 
Sailors’ Homes. 
The Shah's Diary. A Real History of Music. 
Up Lake Superior. Reformatories. 
My Adventures in the French War. | Experiments in Vital Force. 
Chapters 4-5. Excursion to Missouri. 
Children I Have Met. In Three Chaps. | The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Waverley Dramas. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 
The BLOSSOMING of an ALOE. Chapters 21-28. 
W. and R. CuAmpers, London and Edinburgh. 


EREDOS, CARLISLE CATHEDRAL; See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 444) for View—also Ilustrations of Old 

Westminster—Plan of Buildings for Industrial Classes, Farringdon Street-—Map 

and Plan Drawing—Bills for proposed Improvements—Art News—Desiga among 
the Hindoos, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


\ JTOMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC MEETING, in 

support of Mr. Forsyth’s Bill for the Removal of the Electoral Disabilities 
of Women, will be held at Hanover-Square Rooms on Wednesday next, December 
9h. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m., by Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart., M.P. 

Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Ashworth, J. Hinde Palmer, Esq., Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, Miss Becker, Miss Beedy, Miss C. A. Biggs, Miss B, Garrett will address the 
meeting. 

Admission free. Reserved seats, one shilling. Tickets to be obtained at the Hall, 
and at the Office of the National Society for Women's Suffrage, 294 Regent Street. 


Story of a Banking-house. 
Chambers. 














_—_ ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS of RICHARD CUR DE LION. 

Every evening, at 6.45, TEN of "EM: at 7.45, RICHARD CQSUR DE LION. 
Mr, James Anderson, Mr. R. Dolmer, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick; Miss 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 64 to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7. Box-oflice open from 1° till 5 daily. 


OLYTECHNIC.—SCIENCE, INSTRUCTION, AMUSE- 

MENT.—SCIENCE, by Professor Gardner, in a New Experimentul Lecture, 
GAS ECONOMICS and SILBER’S BURNERS.—INSTRUCTION, by Mr. J. L. 
King, in WHAT ISAW in the HIGHLANDS; or, Three Days in ATHOLE (written 
by Dr. Croft), with superb Photos and Scotch Music.—AMUSEMENT, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITELLA, the New Musical Eccentricity —The PLATE 
MACHINE. Many other Attractions, Open 12 and 7. Admission 1s. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOUR.—The 
NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL 
OPEN on MONDAY, Dec. 7. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


| | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Winter is 
A. usually the season when constitutional weaknesses develop themselves ; 
it is then that people with little nervous energy and too torpid circulation are 
apt to fail and fall. The first feeling of disordered action or of flickering force is 
the time for prompt and decisive intervention. With Holloway's twin remedies, 
Spplied in conformity with the instructions folded round them, every invalid may 
avert the threatened ailment ard escape both its sufferings and its perils. These 
medicaments can be safely used by the afflicted of every age, rank, and condition, 
they remove all causes which tend to vitiate the vital fluid, they reduce all disordered 
functions to regularity, they purify, cool, and beal. 











CITY, 








EMPIRE OF GERMANY, 





THE WEST BERLIN AND POTSDAM 
WATERWORKS COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





UNDER SPECIAL CONCESSION FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF POTSDAM 
AND GUARANTEES FROM THE LANDOWNERS OF WEST BERLIN. 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES ACTS} 
1862 AND 1867. 





Capital £250,000, in 95,000 Shares of £10 each. 





Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be paid by the Contractor during 
construction of the Works and for Six Months beyond. 





-1 per Share payable on Application. 


& 





2 ” * » Allotment. 

pu " * » 20th March, 1875. 

1 ” ” » 20th June, 1875. 

1 ” ” » 20th September, 1875 

2 e a » 20th December, 1875. 

1 ” " » 20th January, 1876, 
DrrecrTors. 

Sir WILFORD BRETT, K.C.M.G., Director of the Chelsea Water Works, 

Chairman, 


JOHN H. AUSTIN, Esq. (Messrs. John H. Austin and Co.), 81 Gracechurch Street. 

CHARLES BALFOUR, Esq. (Messrs. Balfour and Co.), St. James's Street, London. 

JOHN BAYLEY DARVALL, Esq., C.M.G., Director of the Bank of Australasia. 

Lieut-Colonel P. H. SCRATCHLEY, Royal Engineers, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

GILEAD A. SMITH, Esq. (Messrs. Gilead A. Smith and Co.), 23 Change Alley, 
Lombard Street. 


BANKERS.—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, and its Branches. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER.—WILLIAM HAYWOOD, Esq., M.{ust., C.E. 


ENGINeER—W. H. L. GREEN, Esq., C.E., 
Late Assistant Engineer and Vice-Manager of the Berlin Water Works. 


ConTRACTORS—Messrs, THOMAS DOCWRA and SON, 
Contractors for the New River, Chelsea and Lambeth Water Works Companies. 


Sovicirors—Messrs. WILD, BARBER, and BROWNE, 10 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 
AvupiTors—Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, and COMPANY. 





Orrices—4 BISHOPSGATE STREET, WITHIN, E.0. 





ABRIDGED PROSPEOTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of constructing Works for supply- 
ing with Water the City of Potedam and the important district which extends 
from the western limits of Berlin to the eastern limits of the City of Potsdam, and 
comprises Lichterfelde, Steglitz, Zehlendorf, Friedenau, Schineberg Siid End aud 
other places, and herein called West Berlin. 


All water taken for Government and Municipal purposes (except a small quan- 
tity reserved by the Concession for Municipal uses in Potsdam), will have to be 
paid for by the respective authorities. 


The terms upon which permission will be given for the use of Government land 
are most favourable, and when it is remembered that not only in Potsdam, but at 
Lichterfelde, there are important Government Establishments, all of which it may 
be confidently anticipated will be large consumers of water at the tariff prices, it 
will be evident that this permission is of considerable value, as may be seen by 
the documents in possession of the Company. 











The operations of the Company are authorised by a concession from the Munici- 
pality, so far as Potsdam and its suburbs are concerned, and as regards the 
district of West Berlin, by a series of agreements with the principal landowners, 
the originals and translations of which can be inspected at the offices of the 
Solicitors to the Company. 


By the Concession the Potsdam Municipality grants until October Ist, 1901, the 
exclusive privilege of supplying with water the district under its control, and the 
tariff authorised is particularly favourable, being a higher one than that which 
brought such success to the Berlin Waterworks Company. The charge for water 
on rental being 4 per cent. for Berlin and 6 per cent. for Potsdam. The charge 
for house supply is 6 per cent. upon the rental; gardens, lawns, stables, aud fire- 
cocks being charged in addition, according to their extent and number. 


At the expiration of the Concession, the works do not become the property of 
the Municipality, as is not unusual in modern Concessions, but the Municipality 
will then have the right to take over the works at a price equal to twelve years’ 
purchase, based upon the average net profits of the last preceding five years. 


After the Company has earned a net profit of 6 per cent on the capital employed 
in the Potsdam portion of the works, one third of the surplus profits is to be pa d 
to the Municipality. 

The population of Potsdam and West Berlin is now about 100,000, but having 
regard to the rapid increase in the population, more especially of the West Berlin 
district, the works will be designed of a sufficient capacity to furnish daily a 
supply of four millions of gallons, or an average of 30 gallons per head for over 
130,000 inhabitants. 


The Berlin Waterworks, which have been so successful, were recently purchased 
by the Municipality at a hundred-per-cent. premium, so that the Shareholders re- 
ceived £20 for every £10 Share, and it will be satisfactory to the Shareholders in 
this Company to know that the management of their works will be under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. H. L. Green, who occupied the important position of 
Assistant-Engineer and Vice-Manager of the Berlin Waterworks, and was con- 
nected with the works from their commencement until the time of their purchase 
by the Municipality. Mr. Green's Report as to the probable revenue an general 
prospects of the undertaking is enclosed herein, by which it will be seen that upon 
completion of the works, he estimates the profits will be equal to 7 or 7} per cent., 
but that ultimately he calculates upon the realisation of 12 or 12} per cent. upon 
the Capital. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers and 
Solicitors, and at the Offices of Messrs. Jay and Co., 4 Bishopsgate Street Within, 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be CLOSED on or before TUESDAY, the 8th 
inst. 


London, Ist December 1874. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. New 


Edition, complete in one Volume. With Illustrated 
Title by Birket Foster, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 
Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d ; or 
cloth, plain, 7s 6d. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL and OTHER 
Foam oon GEORGE Exot. Second Edition. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS | 


SELECTED from the WORKS of GEORGE 
ELIOT. Second Edition, handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLLins, 
M.A. In 20 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d each. 
Also in 10 volumes, neatly bound, with calf or vel- 
lum back, price £2 10s. 


’ 

AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS. With Illustrations by Sir J. NoEL 
PATON and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Engraved by 
John Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, 
Whymper, Cooper, Green, Dalziels, Evans, &c. In 
small quarto, printed on toned paper, handsomely 
bound in gilt cloth, 21s, Another Edition, in fcap. 
8vo, without Illustrations, 7s 6d, cloth. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. Eleventh Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
Gilt edges, post 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. Com- 


lete in One Volume, royal 8vo, with Portrait by 
inden, 5s; or in elegant cloth binding, with 
Plates, 7s 6d. Another Edition, in 6 vols., 15s. 


SELECT POEMS of Mrs, HEMANS. Feap. 


8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
John 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
HI. Burton, Historiograpber-Royal for Scotland. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Continued in this 
Edition down to the Extinction of the Last Jacobite 
Insurrection. In 8 yols, crown 8vo, with Index 
Vol., £3 3s, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Each in 
One Volume, with Illustrations. ADAM BEDE, 
$s 6d. The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s 6d. SCENES 
of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s, SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, 3s 6d. Cloth, 


FABLES in SONG. By Robert, Lord 


LYTTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


LYRICS, LEGAL and MISCELLANEOUS. 
By the late GrorGkE OuTRAM, Advocate. Edited, 
with Introductory Notice, by HENRY GLASSFORD 
BELL. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY ; His Adventures 
and Opinions. By EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON, 
Library Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s. 

With 


The PARISIANS. By the Same. 
16 Illustrations by Sydney Hall. Library Edition. 
2 vols, feap. 8vo, 12s. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW 
GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS: 
being Directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Do- 
mestic Urnaments. By W. F. BurBipGs, Author 
of “Cool Orchids, and How to Grow Them.” In 
crown 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illustrations on 
Wood, and handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d, 


POLLOK’S COURSE of TIME. Illus- 


trated Edition. By BirkeT Foster, TENNIEL, 
and CLAYTON. In large 8vo, bound in cloth, 
richly gilt, 2is. Another Edition, with Ilustra- 
tions, by BinKET FOSTER and others, Feap., gilt 
cloth, 3s 6d, or with edges gilt, 4s. 


The ROYAL ATLAS. By Alex. Keith 
JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A New Edi- 
tion, brought up to the Present Time. Containing 


a New Map of the North Polar Regions. In 
imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. 
The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS, By the 


Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and care- 
A New Edi- 
In imperial 


SAME. 
fully coloured, with General Index. 
tion, brought up to the present time. 
4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. 


By T. J. CRAWFORD, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of | 


Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Being 
the Paird Lecture for 1874. Crown 8vo, price7s 6d. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols. in 


6. Handsomely half-bound in red morocco, 28s; 
cr neatly bound in purple cloth, in handsome box, 
2Is. 
*.* Most of these works may also be had in 
Laudeome morocco or ealf binding. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


One Sheet Imperial, price 5s. 
A CHART OF THE NORTH- 
POLAR REGIONS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.G.S. 
Printed in Colours by W. and A. K. Jounston. 


Besides showing the latest discoveries of voyagers 


within the Arctic circle, the Chart indicates each of the 
furthest points which have as yet been attained on the 


margin of the unvisited area, the great glacier and 








snow fields, the average and extreme limits of the | 


appearance of sea-ice, the northmost limits of tree- 
growth on the Jand, the depths of the Arctic waters, so 
far as these are known, aud the elevation of the land 
which surrounds them. 

The political boundaries of the countries which come 
within the limits of the Map are also iudicated. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Lately published. 
I. 


The DISCOVERY of a NORTH - WEST 
PASSAGE by H.M\S. ‘{NVESTIGATOR,’ Cap- 
tain R. M‘CLURE, during the YEARS 1850-54. 
By SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Rear-Admiral. A New 
Edition, with Map, 33 6d. 


Il. 
STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL; 
or, Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, 1850-1851. A New 
Edition, to which is added the Career, Last Voy- 
age, and Fate of Sir John Franklin. By the Same. 
With Map, 3s 6d. 
. III, 
CRUISE IN JAPANESE 
QUEDAKH;; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in 
Malayan Waters. The FIGHT of the PEIHO ino 
1859. By the Same. A New Edition, with Map, 5s. 
The above are bound uniformly, and may be had 
either together or separately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





ESPECIALLY INTERESTING in the PRESENT 
EPOCH. 


18mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
LETTER from ROME: showing an 


L\ exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism. 
By ConyERS MippLeTON, D.D. A New Edition. 


London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside, 
| ere from MODERN ENGLISH 
POETS. Illustrated by the Junior Etching 
Club (47). 
*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce 
the 47 Fine Etchings inevery way equal to the original 


copies, 
*,* A splendid Gift-book. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Demy 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 





New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 


OCHEFOUCAULD’S (FRANCIS, 
Duke of) MAXIMS and MORAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. With a Memoir of tbe Author, by the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.” 
London: WILLIAM TsGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


rPMULE CHRIST of the PSALMS; or, the 
. Key to the Prophecies of David concerning the 
Two Advents of Messiah. By CHRISTIANUS. 

BICKERS and Sons, 1 Leicester Square, London. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


HE DRAMATIC WORKS of 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Witha 

Memoir of his Life by J. P. Browne, M.D., and 
Selections from his Life by THOMAS MOORE. 

The POPULAR EDITION. The above Text, 
reprinted on thinner paper, forming one handsome 
Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





“Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WATERS. 


—emnnseed 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streer 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table. 


CO. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. By d, 


‘Wild Life in Florida. By Capt, 


. T. TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards, A 
| “Ten Thousand Miles of Travel,” &. fone 
| Illustrations, 15s. (Next week 


‘Words of Hope and Comfort to 


those in SORRO Dedicated by permi: 
the QUEEN. S&COND EpITION, 1 vol be, ba 


The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP Eprtioy, 55 
bound and Illustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD Liprary,” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An exquisite novel. From the opening lines 
the last the interest never flags.” —Court pon k ” 


Lizzie. By Lady Duffus Hardy, 


“A charming and interesting story, replete with 
taste, judgment, and spirit."—Court Journal. 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permissiun, 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols., 21s, 


“A graceful, pleasantly-told story."—Post, 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVEe's.” 3 vols. 
“ A powerful and interesting story."—Post. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. (Vert week, 











Just published, price 1s. 


HE UNITY of the SCIENCES: a 

Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Winter 

Session of the University of Glasgow. By Joun 
CatrD, D.D., Principal of the University. 

“This lecture is full of passages of the noblest 
eloquence. It is as an intellectual effort, rather than 
a piece of rhetoric, that it will be most eagerly criti- 
cised.”—Glasgow Herald. 

Glasgow: JAMES MACLBHOSE, Publisher to the 
University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 





will be published in a few days, price Is. 
HE UNIVERSAL RELIGION: a 


Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey on the 

Day of Intercession for Missions, November 30, 1874. 

By JOHN Catrb, D.D., Principal of the University of 

Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland. 

Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the Uni- 

versity. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 








Next week, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S VIRGIL—The 
ZENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Verse. By the Rey. J. M. Kina, Vicar of Butcombe, 
late Scholar of Ball. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


Bg hi deapry by JOSEPH PAYNE, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education, 
College of Preceptors. Sixpence each. 

1. FROBEL and the KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 
Second Edition. [Just published. 

2. The SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION. 

3 The TRUE FOUNDATION of SCIENCE- 
TEACHING. 

Henry S. Kin@ and Co. 65 Cornhill; and 12 
Paternoster Row. 








Just published. 


XPOSTULATION in EXTREMIS: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


or Remarks on Mr. Gladstone's Political Expos- 
tulation on the Vatican Decrees, in their bearing oa 
Civil Allegiance. By the Right Honorable Lord 
RoBERT MONTAGU, M.P. Price 2s. 
London, BuRNS- and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman 


THE HIGHER LIFE: Attempts at Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


the Apostolic Teaching for English Disciples. 
First Series, containing St. John's First Epistle, 
Romans, Chaps. 5-8, and First Epistle of St. Peter 
(with Introductory Thoughts), by Joseru L. BRERETON, 
M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Demy 8vo, price 2s 6d, in wrapper; or in cloth, 3s 6d. 


OUNTY EDUCATION : a Contribu- 


tion of Experiments, Estimates, and Suggestions; | 


with Plaas and Views. By the Rey. J. L. BRERETON, 
Prebendary of Exeter. 


BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


This day, crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d nett; 4s, post free, 
| ioe CLERGY DIRECTORY. 
Fifth Issue, for 1875. 

London: THOMAS BosworTH, 198 Bigh Holborn, W.C. 





| 





A CHRISTMAS STORY for CHILDREN. 
HE HOUSE that BABY BUILT. By 
the Author of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 
Salisbury: BROWN and Co. London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


SIMPKIN, 








NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
for PUPILS PREPARING for EXAMINATION. 


Second Edition, feap., 2s 6d. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR at SIGHT, 
on an entirely New Method. By ARMAND 
D'OurskyY, Professor of the French Language, Clifton ; 
and Alph. Feillet, Officier de |'Instruction Publique, 
Paris. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Clifton: BAKER and SON. 
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“GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, CLOTH ELEGANT. 


The GENTLEMAN CADET: his 
Career and Adventures in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. A Story of the Past. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel DRAYSON, RA. Price 5s. 


The THREE LIEUTENAN TS; or, 
Naval Life in the Nineteenth Ceutury. By W. H. 
G. Kin@sTon. Price 6s. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
HURRICANE HURRY; or, The 
Adventures of a Nava! Officer Afloat and on Shore 
during the American War of Independence. 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New 
Edition. 
IERY CROSS (the); or, the Vow of 
F ERY 0 By BARBARA Hurron, Author of 
“Castles and their Heroes,” * Tales of the White 
Cockade,’ &c. Price 4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


FAIRY GIFTS; or, a Wallet of 
Wonders. By KATHLEKN KNOX, Author of 
“Father Time's Story Book.” Price 2s 6d plain ; 
8s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


ICE MAIDEN (the) ; and other Stories. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by 
Mrs. Bususy, and dedicated by permission to the 
Princess of Wales. Thirty-nine Illustrations by 
Zwecker. New Edition. Small 4to, price 6s, gilt 
edges. 


SEASIDE HOME (the), and the 
Smuggler’s Cave. By EMILIA MAkRYAT NORRIS. 
Price 2s 6d plain ; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


AMONG the BRIGANDS, and other 


Tales of Adventure. By C. E. BowEN. Price Is 6d. 


CLEMENT’S TRIAL and VICTORY; 
or, Sowing and Reaping. By the Author of 
“ Adventures of Kwei,” &c. Price 3s 6d. 


FEMALE CHRISTIAN NAMES, and 
~— Teachings. By Mary E. BromFie.o. Price 
1s 6d. 


JOHNNY MILLER; or, Truth and 


Perseverance. By FeLix Weiss. Price Is. 


A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 
EARTH. From the French of JULES VERNE. 
New Edition. With Fifty-two page Illustrations 
by Rrov. Post 8vo, price 6s. 

“ The startling story is told with a captivating air of 
reality, and the illustrations by Kiou enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the text."—Daily Telegraph. 





1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


JOAN of ARC and the Times of Charles 
the Seventh. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “Good St. 
Louis and his Times,” &c. 

“Mrs, Bray has thoroughly studied her subject, and 
tells the tale of the heroic Maid of Orleans with great 
ability and spirit."—Graphic, 

“A fine, pure, and beautiful piece of historic bio- 
gtaphy.”—Art Journal, 

“No other book that we know gives this interesting 
period of French history in so readable a form.”— 
Guardian 

“ Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with 
increased information, but with sympathies awakened 
and elevated.”"—Times. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul's Church Yard. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
New Edition, Illustrated. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the 
Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The 
Runaway,” &c. Five full-page [llustrations by J. 
Lawson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 ; by post, 6s 6d. 

“A very lively and pleasant little tale."—Spectafor, 

“One of the most readable and attractive tales of 
the season."—Sunday Times. 

“ We cordially recommend the book to ali readers.” 

—Graphic. 

“ One of the best of the Novelettes of last Christmas.” 

—Saiurday Review, October 10, 1874. 





With Six IJustrations in Gold and Colours, 4to, cloth 
extra, beveiled boards, price 5s ; by post. 5s 6d. 
PUCK and BLOSSOM: a Fairy Tale. 
Ry RosA MULHOLLAND, Author of “rhe Little 
Flower Seekers,” “ Eldergowan.” 

A CRUISE in the ACORN. By Alice 
JERROLD. Uniform with above. 

With Six Full-page Illustrations, Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and Liluminated Title-page. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s 6d; by post, 3s 11d. 

The SHIP of ICE: a Strange Story of 

the Polar Seas. By S. WHITECHURCH SADLER, 
K.N., Author of “Marshall Vavasour,” “The 


WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. 


THE CURATE OF SHYRBRE. 
A RECORD OF PARISH REFORM, WITH ITS ATTENDANT RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Just published, demy Sro, price 7s 6d. 





WORDS AND WORKS IN A 
LONDON PARISH. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


“Tt has an interest of its own for not a few minds, 
a\ whom the question—' Is the National Church worth 

preserving as such, and if so, how best increa+e its 
| vital power?’ is of deep and grave importance.”"— 


CHURCH THOUGHT & CHURCH WORK. | 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr, Anderson has accomplished his task well. 
Those who are contending with practical difficulties in 
Church work could hardly do better than study Mr, 
Anderson's suggestions for themselves "—Spectator, 
| “This new series will be heartily welcomed, 
| healthy moral earnestness is conspicuous in every one 
of them.”’— Westminster Revier, s : 

- The tale, ‘Ernest Wentworth,’ running through aerwres 
the volume, is an interesting and attractive way of “The articles in this volume are full of sterling 
setting forth the manifold claims and forms of Church | good sense and picturesque writing; and those on 
and Christian life, which is done with much ability and | spiritual subjects are singularly free from narrow 
fine feeling."—British Quarterly Review, ' b gotry and intolerance.”—Morning Post 








HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready at every Booksellers, 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


PRICE 6s, HANDSOMELY BOUND. 


JOHNNY LUODLO W. 


Reprinted from the Argosy Magazine. 


“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind."—Spectator. “It is an agreeable change to come 
upon @ book like ‘Johnny Ludlow.’ '—Saturday Review, “ Masterly in skill; amongst the best set of stories 
afloat.”"—Standard, “A considerable sense of humour is displayed. and genuine pathos."—Atheneum. “ Impos- 
sible to convey any adequate sense of the humour, pathos, graphic description, and dramatic power of this 
book.” —Nonconformist. “There are few if any better books than ‘Johnny Ludlow."—Globe, “ Thoroughly 
high in tone, and hea‘thy in character.”"—Guardian, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘* MARY POWELL.” 


Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MONK’S NORTON. 


By the AUTHOR of “The LADIES of BEAVER HOLLOW.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Now Burlington Street. 





1s, by post 1s 2d. 
‘‘ PRUSSIA TREATED TO A BATTLE OF DORKING A LA PRUSSE.’* 
SEE 


YOU Lik &£ 


Illustrative of a Great Sovereign. 


66 A S I 7 9 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


TOWER OF BABEL,” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY, THE 8ru Inst., 


“THE 


Square &vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





A POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION. 
The 104th THOUSAND of Mr. GLADSTONE on the 


VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE is NOW READY, 8vo, 28 6a; 
or PeopLe’s Epirion, 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The DIARY of H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA during his 


TOUR through EUROPE in 1873, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in CENTRAL 


AFRICA, from 1865 to his DEATH, will be published on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER l6th. 
JOHN MURARY, Albemarle Street. 








African Cruiser,” &c., 
CHRONICLES of COSY NOOK: a Book 
of Stories for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. 8S. C. HALL 


COUNTRY MAIDENS: a Story of the 
Present Day. By M. BramsTon, Author of “The 
Panelled House,” “ The Carbridges,” &c. 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Street, Strand; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 


HISTORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. By Joun WittiAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of New York. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 

*,* Being Volume XIII, of * The International Scientific Series.” 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE'S NEW VOLUME. 

SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED in &t. 
JAMES'S CHAPEL, York Street, London. By the Rey. Stoprorp A. BROOKE, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

SARA COLERIDGE—MEMOIR and LETTERS. Edited 
by Her DAUGHTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Steel Portrait, 7s 6d. 

*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 
price 24s, may still be had. 

LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS in the 
MIDDLE AGES. No. II.—TYLER, BALL, and OLDCASTLE, By C, EpmMunp 
MAURICE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of Literary Struggle. 
Henry Miirger, Novalis, Alexander Petifi, Honoré de Balzac, Edgar Allan Poe, 
André Chénier. By Henry Curwen, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 

COMPLETION of Mr. ADAMS'S HISTORY of JAPAN. 

The HISTORY of JAPAN. Volume II., completing the 
Work. From the Year 1865 to the Present Time. By F. O. ApAms, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 21s. 

HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. By TH. Ripot, Author of “Con- 
temporary English Psychology.” 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 9s, 

FIFTH EDITION. 

LOMBARD STREET : a Description of the Money Market. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT, Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“ Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of what is called the Money Market 


should procure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot has just published, and he will | 


there find the whole thing in a nut-shell.”"—Saturday Review. 


FOR SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romance of the Present | 


Time. By Grecor SAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 15s. 


POEMS. By the Rev. J. W. Augustus Taylor, M.A., 


Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MALCOLM. By George MacDonald. 8 vols. 

SECOND EDITION of 
VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘Thomasina.” 2 vols. 
The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. 


Translated from the Russian, by the Princesses OUROUSSOFF. 2 vols. 


IDOLATRY. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
“A more powerful book than ‘ Bressant.’....,. If the figures are mostly phantoms, 
they are phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the mind than many very 


real figures...... There are three scenes in this romance, avy one of which would 


prove true genius.” —Spectator 


HENRY “S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


The FORTNIGHTL Y REVIEW for 
DECEMBER. nea 


THE KAFFIR REVOLT OF 1873. By John Westlake, Q.C. 

Bopy AND MIND. By Professor Clifford, F.R.S. 

AUVERGNE. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN NATIONAL EpvucaTion, By J. G. Fitch. 

Tue BLANK VERSE OF MILTON. By J. A. Symonds. 

CLERGY AND LAITY. By John Delaware Lewis. 

THE GREVILLE JOURNALS. By Hon. E. L. Stanley. 

Rep.y TO MR. GRANT Durr’s LECTUREON* Rocks AHEAD.” By W.R. Greg. 

THE REPUBLICAN DEFEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Dicey. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chapters XV.—XVII. By George Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW WORK by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO. By G. J. Whyre-Metvitte. 
With 12 Illustrations by Colonel Crealock, ©.B. [Vert week. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “ Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


MASKELYENES. By Annie Tuomas. 





The 


2 vols. (This week. 
SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massixcperp 
OME. 3 vols. 


BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mippiemas. 


8 vols. (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





_ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESIDBNT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten,to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” for 1 
Now ready, price 1s., beautifully Ilustrated. 


A NEW and ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY, entitleg 


THE KING OF NO-LAND, 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” “ Go), ’ 
: * Jessie Trim,” &c. holden Grain, 


| NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ ORTHODOX,” 
“ HETERODOX” LONDON. 


MYSTIC LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice Dayigs 
D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox” London i 
vol. 8vo. [Just ready, 

*,* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 

London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 
EMPIRE. By G. L. M. Strauss. Containing Biographic Sketches of Emperor 
of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Prince Frederick 
Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, 
Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &c., &c. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States, By Ww. 
Sramer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &. 2 vols. post 8yo, 

“ Full of sound information and good advice.”—7Zimes. 


“ UNORTHODOX," and 








| 

| MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8yo. ° 
FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 

‘The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” 
1 vol. 


| 
| ORIGIN of 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





In LOVE and in HATE. A New Novel. In 3 vols. 
| PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel ; and EISLEBEN. 


| By H.Scnutz WILson, Author of “Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady.” 1 vol. 


|JESSIE TRIM. By B.L. Farsezon, Author of “ Blade 
| o’ Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses," * Grif,” “ London's 
| Heart,” and “Joshua Marvel.” 3 vols. 
FAIRER than a FAIRY. By James Grant, Author 
| of “ Under the Red Dragon,” “The Romance of War,” “ Mary of Lorraine,” 
“Only an Ensign,” &c. 3 vols. 


| 
/LINLEY ROCHFORD. Justin McCarruy, 
Author of 
| 
| 
| 


By 


“My Enemy's Daughter,” “A Fair Saxon,” “The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” “Con Amore,” &c. 3 vols. 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? By the Author of 


“The Dead Heart,” “Lost in London,” “The Hooded Snake," * The Poor 


Strollers,” * Joseph Chavigny,” &c. 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Ruwssett, 


Author of “ The Vicar's Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c., &e. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Srers- 


MAN. In 3 vols. 


STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Crarxe. 


3 vols. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” * Far 
Above Rubies,” * The Earl’s Promise,” * Home, Sweet Home,” “Joy after 
Sorrow,” &c, 3 vols. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 
The Illustrative Initial Devices by F. W. WADDY, 3 vols. 

“ We will not do this painstaking and clever writer the injustice to reveal any- 

thing of her plot, on which much of the interest of her book depends. Characters 

and plot alike combine to form a whole of more than average merit."—Daily News. 


BROWN asa BERRY. By Georae Dovetas. 3 vols. 

“ A book of real merit...... We part from the author with gratitude."—Athenxum. 

“ A fresh, natural, and wholesome work of fiction, ‘ Brown as a Berry ' is meeting 

with well-deserved success...... We believe the author will take a high rank among 
our novelists.”"—Scottish Guardian, 

By A. C. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. 
“The story is full of incident, and abounds with dramatic situations."—Court 


SAMPSON, 3 vols. 
Journal. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 
BRIDGE. By Luke WesLey CuurcH. In 3 vols. 
“The escapades, difficulties, and mistakes of Jonah in his journey through 
London to Cambridge, and also at the University, are graphically told, and will 
amply repay perusal.”"—Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


In 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ETCHINGS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Plates after Mantegna, Moroni, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Hobbema, Maes, 
Fate Po Gainsborough, and Turner. Etched by Rajon, Le Rat, Waltner, 
Brunet-Debaines, and Wise. With Notes by R. N. WornvuM, Esq. Proofs on 
Japanese paper (only 100 printed), mounted on hand-made boards, in a 


portfolio, £5 5s. 


’ . ° 
TRESPASSERS: Showing how the Inhabitants 
of Earth, Air, and Water are enabled to Trespass on Domains not their own. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes without Hands,” &c. Post 8vo, 
with 30 Illustrations, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
“The arrangement is @ new one, and the groupings are Lighly picturesque.”— 
Standard. 


EXAMPLES of MODERN ETCHING: Twenty 


Plates. By Flameng, Rajon, Seymour Haden, Bracquemond, Bodmer, Bal- 
fourier, Chattock, Feyen Perrin, Hamerton, Heseltine, Laguillermie, Lalanne, 
Legros, Lucas, S. Palmer, and Veyrassat. With Notes by G. P. HAMERTON. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, 31s 6d. 


A QUIET CORNER of ENGLAND : Studies of 


Landscape and Architecture in Rye, Winchelsea, and Romney Marsh. By 
Bast. CHAMPNEYS. Imperial 8yo, with numerous Illustrations by Alfred 
Dawson, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


The PORTFOLIO for 1874. Edited by Par 


GrtperT HAMERTON. Containing Etchings by Hedouin, Wise, Jacquemart, 
Hamerton, Waltner, Lancon, Brunet-Debaines, Le Rat, George, Massard, 
Greux, Rajon, Martial, Massaloff, and numerous other Illustrations. In super- 
royal 4to, price 35s, cloth, gilt ¢dges; or in half-morocco, 42s. 
“The ‘ Portfolio’ continues to maintain a high tone of intellectual and artistic 
cultivation.” —Guardian. 


A-LIFE of ERASMUS. By the Rev. A. R. 
PENNINGTON, M.LA., Rector of Utterhy, Lincoln. With a Preface by the Lord 


Bishop of LINCOLN, touching the Old-Catholic Movement. In crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 6s, cloth. 


KING and COMMONWEALTH: a History of 


‘the Great Rebellion. By B. M. Corpery and J, SuRTEES Pumporrs, M.A., 
Head Master (elect) of Bedford School, and. formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Plans, price 5s, cloth. 


The GREATEST of the PROPHETS; a Life of 


* Moses. By the Author of “Essays on the Church.” In post 8vo, with Eight 
Illustrations, price 6s, cloth. 


SUNDAY. ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 


By Mrs. CAREY Brock. A New Volume: On the Epistles and Gospels, In 
crown 8v0, price 5s, cloth. 


The ANCIENT NATION : aSign and a Wonder. 


By the Author of “The Kingdom and the People,” &c. In crown 8vo, with 
Twenty-oné [llustrations, price 5s, cloth. 
> ‘A series of conversations on Jewish History, drawn up with much spirit and 
good gense."—Guardian, 


GOOD and BAD MANAGERS. 1. The Two 

* Neighbours. 2. John Mortimer’s Wife. 3. Bessie Buchanan's Banking-Book. 
By ELLeN BARLEs, Author of “Effie’s Prayer.” In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 
price 3s 6d, cloth. 


DOG LIFE: Narratives Exhibiting Instinct, 
Intelligence, Fidelity, Sympathy, and Attachment. In large 8vo, with 16 
Illustrations from Sir E, Landseer. Price 5s, cloth. 

“The drawings are very clear and beautiful, and are themselves worth more 
than the price of the beok.”—Nonconformist. 


- HARRY BLOUNT: Passages in a Boy’s Life on 


Land and Sea. By P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, price 
5s, cloth. 


CHIMES of CONSECRATION, 


EOHOES. By the Author of * Copsley Annals.” In small 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


NOW-A-DAYS ; 








and their) 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 








A Christmas Gift-Book. 
WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WaeTHAM. With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS:—The Whirlpool Rapids—The Cave of the Wind—The Witch 
Rocks—The Devil's Slide—The Mother of the Forest—The Father of the Forest— 
The Yosemite Valley—Cormorants—The South Faralloue Islands—Mount Shasta 
—The Columbia River—Vulcan’s Steam Works. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s New Work. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FitzGerap, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


A Christmas Gift-Book. 
FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Bath Archives.” In super-royal 
8vo, with Twenty very beautiful full-page Llustrations, engraved from Photo- 
graphs by George Pearson, 21s. 


By Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLwer (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


Lord Palmerston’s Life. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hou. EVELYN ASHLEY, MP. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8vo, 15s. 


Mr. Crowest’s New Work. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By Frederick CroweEst. Crown S8vo, price 6s. 


Miss Montgomery’s New Book. 


The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Christmas Book 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
In post 8vo, 5s, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By Wirkte Couiins, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 
dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mr. Gibbon’s New Novel. 
In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is not often that a novel is interesting and readable from the first page to 
the last. This story is finely conceived and delicately worked out. Mr. Gibbon 
takes the simplest materials, and out of them weaves charmed chapters which 
retain their hold on the reader from the first to the last.”—Scotsman. 


“The author's power is unmistakable,and never before has it been put forward 
with greater success. Mr. Gibbon’s will not be the least noteworthy name among 


| the many able Scotchmen who are just now taking a foremost place in Literature 


and Art.”—Vanity Fair. 


“ This is at qnee the most natural, the most powerful, and the most exciting novel 
that we have yet had from Mr. Gibbon's pen.”"—Noacon formist, 


“A very tender, pathetic, and beautiful story, told as only a poet and an artist of 
much refinement and delicacy of feeling and expression could tell it."—vening 


| Standard 


or, King’s Daughters. <A Tale. | 


“A very amusing and characteristic tale, in which the humorons and pathetic 


By EMA MARSHALL, Author of “ The Old Gateway,” &c. In crown 8vo, price | ate charmingly bicnded, aud it is writtea with ease and spirit."—AMorning Post, 


5s, cloth, 


UNDER the CROSS: Leaves from the Journal | 


By an Anonymous Author. 


ofan Invalid. With a Preface by the Rey. E. Gaxwers, M.A. Insmall sve, TN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 83 vols. crown 


price 2s, cloth, gilt edges. 


The MIRROR. of TRUTH, and other Marvellous | 


Histories. By Mrs. HAMERTON. Crown 8yo, Eight Engravings, price 5s, cloth. | 


AMONG the ARABS; Narratives of Life and 
Adventure in the East. With numerous IIlustrations. In crown 8vo, price 


38 6d, cloth. 


MERRY ELVES; or, Little Adventures in| 


Fairyland. With Twenty-four Illustrations byC.O. Murray. In 8vo, price 
3s 6d; cloth. 


i; ¢ 
“A piece of delightfully fantastic fancy and delightful fun.”—Nonconformist. 


DRUSIE’S OWN STORY. By Aces GIBERNe, | 


Author of “ The Curate’s Home,” &c. Crown 8vo; Frontispiece, 5s, cloth. | 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. ' 


INNOCENT as a BABY. 





8vo. 


Mr. Payn’s New Novel. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 yols. crown S$vyo. 
“A story full of tragic interest.”"—Specta/or. 
“This is a very striking hook." —Pull Mall Gare(t 


Mr. Potts’s New Novel. 


By James 


REMINGTON Ports. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Now Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 36s, with MAPS, PORTRAITS, and FIFTY 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by ZWECKBR and DURAND. 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKERS — 
ISMAILIA : 


A NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to CENTRAL AFRICA for the 
SUPPRESSION of the SLAVE TRADE, 


ORGANISED by ISMAIL, KHEDIVE of EGYPT. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will be read with very great interest, and if the feelings 
excited by the record are not always those of unmixed approval, we cannot hesi- 
tate to give the fullest praise to the energy, determination, and resource evinced 
by the leader of the expedition...... There are most interesting sketches of social 
life, manners, and customs scattered though these pages; and though the author 
tells us that he sought to confine his narrative to the object of the expedition, there 
are numerous anecdotes of sporting adventures which would make a most pleasant 
little volume by themselves.” 


STANDARD.—“ It is certain that Sir Samuel's narrative of his wanderings 
contains much valuable information, not only of a geographical nature, but also 
with regard to the character of the Africans.” 


GLOBE.—" The author never wrote more vividly, or enabled his readers to 
realise more exactly, the scenes and incidents he describes. He is one of the very 


few travellers who can pass through thrilling adventures, and afterwards give 
appropriate form to the materials they have amassed. We follow him step by 
step in his journeyings, and never once find him tedious.,.... Only by reading the 


book itself can any one obtain an adequate idea of the extraordinary adventures 
detailed.” 


ATHEN EUM.—* When once on his backward journey, Sir Samuel gives his 
rifle fair play, and we come to a hundred pages of enjoyable reading. Antelopes 
are shot; hippopotami, after charging vessels, crunching a man in his boat, and 
driving their tusks through the iron plates in the bottom of @ steamer, make the 
acquaintance of explosive shells; crocodiles are struck with spears, or riddled 
with bullets.,,...And so, page after page, the reader is treated to a farrago of in- 
cident and adventure. This portion of the book is calculated to excite the lover 
of this kind of sensational reading, for whom a perfect feast is sub-equently pre- 
pared, when we come, in due course, to pages on which is described, by pen and 
pencil, the shooting of lionesses, elephants, and men more savage still than they.” 





IMPORTANT WORK on PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


5 > 24, y . dl ‘4 x 
CATHOLIC REFORM. By Father Hyacriytue. 
Letters, Fragments, Discourses. Trans! ated by Madame HYACINTHE-LOYSON. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. A. P. StaNntey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (This day, 
«+ The work isa valuable contribution to the religious literature of the day, and 
is especially opportune at a time when a controversy of no ordinary importance 
upon the very subject it deals with is engaged in all over Europe.”—Daily Telegraph, 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: 


SCULPTOR, PAINTER, ARCHITECT. The Story of his Life and Labours. 
By C. C. Buack, M.A. Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 31s 6d. [This day. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J.R. Green, M A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Maps and Genealogical Tables, price 8s 6d. 
(This day. 


TALES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, Author of “ Political Economy for Beginners.” 
Globe 8vo, 3s. (This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of SCIENCE: their Nature 


and Nurture. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Author of “ Hereditary Genius.” 
8yo, 8s 6d [This day. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


SIDGWICK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo, 14s. 
(Vert week. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 


Menander. By the Rev. J. P, MAuAFFY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The EXTANT ODES of PINDAR. Translated 


into English, with an Introduction and Short Notes, by ERNesT Myers, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, ds. [This day. 


EVOLUTION and the ORIGIN of LIFE. By 


H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Beginnings of Life.” Crown 
8yo0, 6s 6d, {This day. 


TWO DRAMATIC POEMS. By Meyetza B. 
SMEDLEY, Author of “ Lady Grace," &c. Extra feap. 8vo, 63 [This day. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Stories. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d, [This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY on “SOMR 
CURRENT FALLACIES RESPECTING SUPER. 
NATURAL RELIGION.”—See MACMILLAN'S MAGA. 
ZINE for DECEMBER. 


The VATICAN DECREES. 

“ Meanwhile, in the name of truth, charity, and common sense, Io y 
mend to all your readers a perusal of the letter on ‘ Prussia and the Vatican’ 
in the December Number of MACMILLAN’S MaGAZINE."—Zztract from Leter 
of ‘An Inquiring Protestant’ to the Times, December 1. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 182, for 


DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


Some CurresT FALLACIES RESPECTING SUPERNATURAL R&LIGION. By the 


i. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. Sonnet. By Mrs. Brotherton. 

3. IsMAILIA. By Thomas Hughes. 

4. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chap. 23. 

5. NOTES ON Rome. By Captain R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S. IL. The Actuslities, 
ILL. The Tiber. 

6. ON THE EXTRACT FROM AN OLD PLAY IN “HAMLET.” By Rev. F. G. Fleay, 

7. OurR OLpEst MS., AND WHO MUTILATED IT. By Ednand S. Ffoulkes, 

8. THe GREVILLE JOURNALS. By A. G. Stapleton. 

9. LessONS LEARNED IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES. By Rey. Canon Girdlestone, 

10. IN BorROWDALE. By T. Humphrey Ward. 

11. Lerrek TO THE EpiTor. By the Author of * Prussia and the Vatican.” 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLS. OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 
FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS ot EARLY 


LATIN. With Introductions and Notes. By J. WorpswortH, M.A.. Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 18s. [This day. 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With 
Introduction and Notes. For the » Use of Students in the Universities, By A. 
C. Fraser, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES TALE, SIRE 
THOPAS, The MONKES TALE, The CLERKES TALE, The SQUIRES TALE, 
from the CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A, 
Extra feap. Sve, 4s 6d. (This day. 


COWPER.—Vol. I. The DIDACTIC POEMS 


of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783, Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes. By HU. T.Grirrirn, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
(/mmediately. 


BURKE—SELECT WORKS. Vol. IL 
BEFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in FRANCE, Edited by E. J, Parna, 


B.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
(/mmediately. 


DANTE,—SELECTIONS from the INFERNO, 


With Introduction and Notes by H. B. CorreriLt, B.A., Assistant-Master in 
Haileybury College. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. This day. 


MILTON.—AREOPAGITICA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. W.HALes, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. [This day. 


SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. Edited, with 


English Notes and Introduction, by Professor CAMPBELL and E. ABBOTT, M.A. 
Extra fceap. 8vo,1s 9d. [This day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. ALDIS Wricut, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s 64. 
This day. 


CICERO.—SELECTED LETTERS. Edited 


by ALBaRT WATSON, M.A, Fellow and formerly Tutor of Brasenose Colleges, 
Oxford. For Schools. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. (This day. 








NEW EDITIONS. 
CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English 


Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. by ALBERT WATSON, M.A., Fellow aud 


formerly Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
(Just ready. 


LIV Y.—Books I.-X. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by Professor SesLey. Book L., Second Edition, 8vo, 836d. [Tis day’ 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. G. Hammon 


and JoHN BALL. New and Enlarged “Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 28. [This day. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the CHURCH in the 


APOSTOLIC AGE. By W. W. SHiatey. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[This day. 


The OXFORD ALMANACK for 1875. Ona 
Sheet, price 4s 6d, [Now ready. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 


Published by MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the University. 

















Lonvon: Printed by Joun Gaureets, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the Couaty of Milllesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SpecTaror" Odice, No. 1] Wellingtou Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 5, 1874. 








